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This issue, you see, is No, 1, of Vol. 34. The work 
done by this Journal during a full third of the nine- 
teenth century; we bring with us over into the twen- 
tieth century. On this granite foundation we build 
our hopes for the larger work devolving upon us to 
meet the demands of the twentieth century. We 
need, very much need, the co-operation of all edu- 
cators who see, with clear vision, the advance needed 
in all departments of our educational system. With 
this co-operation we hope to make every issue of this 
Journal in the twentieth century an in- 
spiration, a joy to every teacher, to every educator, 
an unquenchable fire, leading towards the highest and 
best, if not up to the highest and best in character, at- 
tainments, influence and power. 


a strength, 





We all of us need, teachers and pupils alike, to get 
nearer the focus or burning point where all the facul- 
ties meet, the concentration in which judgment and 
memory flame into genius, 
fire to accomplish our object. 


and all our ability is on 
No obstacle can stand 
in our way at such a combination. 





These opening years of the new century show great 


progress in the intellectual perception and in the 


application of the principles of morals and religion 
as in any other department of human activity—all of 
this gainful and permanent, because based on a solid 
growing intelligence. 





We must do better and more in the schools, in so- 
ciety and for each other, because we have more light 
and better facilities furnished us. Our schools train 
and teach in these directions constantly. 





These are stirring times—teachers and pupils, too, 
must be alive and alert to do the best and to get the 
best. 





Ignorance in these days is a voluntary misfortune. 


HOW TO DO IT. 





“Be sure of this— 
What I can help thee to, thou shalt not miss.”—Shak. 


In a recent issue of The Journal we quoted for the 
benefit of the principals and teachers—more than fif- 
teen thousand of them, in our High Schools—an ex- 
tract from a late address given by Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, U. S. Com. of Education, delivered before the 
“University Convocation” in Boston, showing that 
the chances of success for the properly educated per- 
son in both character and attainments is as 250 to I 
over the uneducated person. 

These invaluable statistics were gathered and pub- 
lished, first, by Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president of 
Western Reserve University, who a few years ago 
took the six volumes of Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 
American Biograaphy and counted the college grad- 
uates in its list of over 15,000 names. A little more 
than one-third of all, were discovered to be college 
men. This very careful and extended examination 
of this data, establishes the fact that the chance of the 
college man as compared with the non-college man, 
is as 250 to 1 to become distinguished as a public 
man of some sort—inventor, scientist, artist, author. 
teacher, clergyman, stateman, lawyer, engineer; in 
short a man with the balanced, directive power,which a 
high school and collegiate education gives—the direc- 
tive power thus gained, enabling a person not only to 
know, but to combine matters into a new and useful 
form, or to combine men in such a way as to reconcile 
their differences and produce a harmonious whole of 
endeavor—the chances for success in life of such a 
person is, as 250 to I over the individual who has not 
had this high school and collegiate training. 

When two such authorities take the time and 
trouble to search out and furnish such valuable and 
important data, it would seem as if our high school 
teachers could take it and so put it before their stu- 
dents that they would cling to these opportunities, 
afforded by the high school training, as they would 
to their eyesight. Show them their chances for suc- 
cess in life are enhanced 250 times over those who 
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carelessly and heedlessly drop out of the course. We 
shall follow up these facts in future issues of the 
Journal, so that our high school teachers may be 
sure that— 

‘‘What I can help thee too, thou shalt not miss.”’ 





A NEW MOTIVE. 


“Those precious motives, 
Those strong knots of love.”—Shak. 

What helpful, precious, wise, golden words of wis- 
dom are these, spoken in a late address by Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, president of Harvard College? 

He puts into these words the ripe experience glean- 
ed from many years of close observation in’ the train- 
ing of young people. If our more than fifteen thou- 
sand high school teachers who are so properly and le- 
gitimately anxious to hold the older boys and girls in 
and through the high school course, and pass them 
on up and through a collegiate course, if they will 
read and adopt these helpful suggestions, they will 
soon realize their wishes, and a yoke of oxen could 
not pull these pupils out of the high schools. 

President Eliot says: 

“A new motive is presented in our day to the teach- 
er, the parent, and the children—the motive of joy 
through achievement. The great joy in life for us 
all, after the domestic affections, is doing something 
and doing it well, getting where we want to get, and 
bringing others where they would like to be. 

“Give every child, we say, the joy of achievement. 
Do not set it to do what you know it cannot do well. 
Set it to do what: you think it can do well, and show 
ithow. That is just what goes on in a happy kinder- 
garten, or in a successful university conference or 
seminary. 

“This is the new and happy aim in modern educa- 
tion—joy and gladness in achievement. I need not 
say that freedom is necessary to this joy. 

“Schools used to set children doing things they 
could not do well. That, fellow-teachers, is the un- 
pardonable sin in educational administration. It is 
not for the happiness of the children only that this 
new motive—to increase joy—has come to bless us. 
It brings new happiness to the teacher also. It is 
means of happiness for everybody throughout life. 

“As a result of the advent of this new policy we are 
learning not to use with children a motive that will 
not work when the children are grown up. To be 
sure, we must admit that this doctrine condemns al- 
most all the school discipline of the past, and much 
of the family discipline; but the future will not mind 
that, if it finds the new doctrine beneficent. 


“Ladies and gentlemen, I do not know a more 
sacred occupation than the function of a superinten- 
dent of schools in the United States. 

“The more I see of the kind of work a good super- 
intendent does, the more I am impressed with its 
beneficent character. Let me urge you to mix free- 
dom with all your policies and efforts. It seems to 
me that nobody’s name lives in this world—to be 
blessed—that has not associated his life-work with 
some kind of human emancipation, physical, mental, 
or moral. * * * Verily, it seems to me to have 
served liberty will cover a multitude of sins. May 
you serve freedom and humanity in all your labors, 
and then have no sins to cover.” 








A HEAD TALLER. 


“Spoke like a tall fellow 
That respects his reputation.’’—Shak. 

Dr, W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education following Dr. Eliot, at the same meet- 
ing, said: 

“After the address of Dr. Butler to which you have 
listened this morning, giving a survey of the move- 
ments of this century in the light of former centuries, 
and after the discussion of President Eliot, who holds 
with an iron grasp the facts of his time and compares 
them with the highest ethical standard of our civili- 
zation, I am sure that every schoolmaster here feels 
at least a half head taller than before. 

“Dr. Butler has made a magnificent review of the 
century, showing the growth of its spiritual interests. 
What he says concerns the work of every person pres- 
ent, and I presume that there are one thousand ‘one- 
man powers’ here this morning (including several 
one-woman powers, too, who are superintendents of 
cities, and even of states). The great movement has 
been toward individualism, * * * and at the same 
time from the individual toward the universal by 
means of an all-around culture; for the highest indi- 
vidualism is that achieved by a self-activity by which 
the solitary human unit adds to himself the insights 
and achievements of his entire race, and makes them 
his own possession so completely that he can use 
them to conquer nature and to draw closer his union 
with his fellow men. For this century of individual- 
ism has been made possible by the efforts of scholars 
to make a scientific inventory of nature and to use 
the discoveries of science in labor saving inventions.” 

We are obliged to abridge this very valuable dis- 
cussion somewhat for want of space, but we hope 
every word, as to the value of the printed page or 
the value of “eye-mindness” over that of “ear mind- 
ness” will be most carefully considered for it comes 























to be a strong plea for the school library. Dr. Harris 
says: 

“T wish to recall to your minds some facts and 
figures that form one of the best indexes of the rate 
and character of progress that is going on in this 
country, namely, the statistics of the increase of high- 
er education. In twenty-five years the number of 
students in institutions of higher education, such as 
colleges and universities, has increased from 598 in 
a million to 1,215 in a million inhabitants, or mure 
than double. 
increase. 


Secondary education shows the same 
While in 1876 there were only 2,150 in a 
million working on studies preparatory for college 
and branches of study of an equivalent degree of ad- 
vancement, in 1897-98 there were 7,630 students (in 
each million inhabitants) engaged on such branches. 
The increase of secondary students studying Latin 
and advanced mathematics, and in general taking up 
the branches which are supposed to be more of the 
nature of a solid foundation than the other branches, 
is also very encouraging. In eight years the number 
studying Latin has increased from 33 per cent of the 
entire number of secondary students to 49 per cent 

“The increase of the quota of the population that 
acquires secondary and higher education shows con- 
clusively that, in proportion as wealth increases and 
the productive power of the people gains in strength, 
the people at large give their children better educa- 
clonal opportunities. 
nities mean in general J will attempt to show by dis- 
criminating the cultivation of eye-mindedness from 
the cultivation of ear-mindedness. It will be admit- 
ted that the illiterate person knows language or speech 
only by the ear. As all people do their thinking 
mostly in words, the illiterate person may be said to 
be ear-minded. * * * 

“But how limited is this power with the illiterate 
person! By means of letters one comes to be able to 
put down his life experience in written and printed 
words, and all persons who can read get the power of 
living over his experience, interpreting the signs 
which are addressed to the eye and not to the ear. 

“Through letters the person becomes eye-minded, 
and when a person can read without effort he finds 
himself in possession of a much more accurate mind 
than is possible in the case of the illiterate. Ear-mind- 
edness, having to keep up as it does with the spoken 
word, and having to depend on the memory of what 
is spoken, cannot critically examine the statements 
and descriptions, the definitions, as it can do when it 
has before it the printed page. In fact, accurate 
thinking for the most part becomes possible through 
eye-mindedness and not through ear-mindedness. 





What these better opportu- | 
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“Then just think of the scope which eye-mindedness 
attains! It does not depend at all upon the living 
voice, but it can become participant in the experience 
of persons at a distance, of all nationalities dwelling 
in all parts of the world. It is not limited by time. 
It can make available for its use the writings of all 
peoples that belong to the historical era, and, in fact, 
it can use the experience even of the peoples whose 
only records are monuments and written tables of the 
prehistoric era. 

“Think of the meaning of this for the development 
of individuality, the development which has been 
described so eloquently this morning as the peculiar 
index-mark of the nineteenth century! For individ- 
uality grows through the appropriation or assimilation 
of other individuality, and while the ear-minded per- 
son can command by means of wealth the services of 
oral teachers and gains his instruction through ab- 
sorbing the lives of his oral teachers, the eye-minded, 
on the other hand, can command the services of the 
book, and the book awaits his leisure. 

“All parts of the earth become to him substantially 
present like his own village. Not merely ordinary 
teachers come to his service, but the wise men of his 
race await his leisure in the books which he possesses. 
These facts about ear-mindedness and eye-minded- 
ness seem trite like a twice-told tale, but few persons 
are in the habit of thinking what a difference it makes 
with an entire people to pass from ear-mindedness to 
eye-mindedness through the beneficent influences of 
the common schools. In our minds there remains 
the impression of what we read in the papers this 
morning regarding the victory of yesterday in South 
Africa. Some of us read this with grief in our souls, 
and some of us read it with great rejoicing. As an 
eye-minded people, with us world gossip has taken the 
place of village gossip in its hold on our lives.” 





This is the policy and effort of the school to make 
the most and the best of every child. Let this be 
stated, re-stated, worked for—published until the 
hearts of the people are aflame with interest and zeal 
for school advancement. Then there will be school 
libraries furnished for every district—constant, cor- 
dial, earnest co-operation to help the teachers—help 
the pupils—help each and help all. 





The people perish for lack of knowledge—it is of 
great pith and moment that our teachers start a school 
library without delay. 





What a new moral as well as intellectual heaven the 
new century reveals to all the people. 





ILLINOIS AND MISSOURI. 


“It was my hint to speak— 
Such was the process.”—Shak. 


The St. Louis Daily “Republic” of December 21st, 
in speaking of a report of the St. Louis schools, it 
proposed to publish, said: “This digested collection of 
facts, should be read, cut out and read again, by every 
parent and every tax-payer.” 


“Some time ago the editor of the American Journal of 
Education, St. Louis, claimed that a liberal distribution of 
copies of that paper among the teachers, school officers and 
tax-payers would reimburse each teacher so circulating it 
four-fold its cost of $1 per year. 

“The teachers caught the idea, and wisely and zealously 
worked until one hundred and fifty thousand copies were 
paid for and put into circulation. 

“At the close of the next year the report of the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for showed 
that the increase in the average wages of each teacher in 
the State was $19.62. 

“Of course, it was not claimed that all this was due to 
this journal, but that it was an active and prompt, and 
the principal factor in securing this increase of $19.62 in 
the compensation of our teachers, no intelligent person will 
deny.” 


Missouri 


This “was my hint to speak,”a word to a large num- 
ber of principals of schools to whom we mail sample 
copies of this issue. A valued contemporary in 
speaking of the direct money value already realized 
to teachers by circulating copies of this journal among 
the tax-payers and the people, said: 

You see, that a liberal circulation of this journal 
has proved to be a good investment for all of our 
teachers in the past. Many high school principals 
paid for and circulated several copies at a relatively 
small cost to each individual, but the average increase 
in the wages paid as a result of this small expenditure 
was $19.62, as officially stated by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Of course, under the present improved conditions 
of the country, our school officers are abundantly 
able to increase, materially, the wages of all compe- 
tent teachers. This has been done in Illinois already 
to a large extent, and in other States also, as we stat- 
ed in our last issue. 

When we started this journal in 1867, the average 
wages paid teachers in Illinois was not quite $32 per 
month. (See State Superintendent’s report for 1867.) 

To-day the average wages paid male teachers is 
$60.34 per month, and the average 
teachers is $52.34 per month. 

The average salary naw paid as shown by State 
Superintendent’s report, is $54.30 per month, showing 
an increase of $22.30 per month over 1867. 


pay of female 
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We are proud of this average increase of salary. 
It is well deserved. No teacher should be employed 
in the schools who is not worth at least $50 per 


month, and if they are worth this, they ought to have 
it. 


Illinois makes a fine showing of the average amount 
paid to her strong, faithful, efficient teachers. The 
amount paid, as shown by the State Superintendent’s 


report is an average of $54.30 per month to 26,313 
instructors, . 








KANSAS. 
“What news, then, in your paper?’—Shak. 
Kansas is nothing, unless progressive. Prof. Os- 


car Chrisman, Professor of Paidology in the Kansas 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kan., startled the 
world, and “The National Congress of Mothers,” at 
Des Moines, Ia., by a brilliant lecture on the new 
word,“Paidology,” or the science of “Child Study.” 
The new word and the new, plain way the professor 
gave of treating the subject, brought out words of pro- 
test almost as strong as were the words of commen- 
dation. Prof. Chrisman evolved the new word “Pai- 
dology” from “pais, paidos, child, and logos, is the 
the science of the child.” 

Of course we should like to publish the fine ad- 
dress in full, and the spicy, sharp comments it provok- 
ed, but the whole report can be secured by writing to 
Sallie S. Cotten, Washington, D. C, 

President A. R. Taylor has gathered ‘a very strong, 
able, influential faculty into the normal school at Em- 
poria, a faculty that is making itself 
home in the State of Kansas. 

Every acre of land in Kansas is made more valua- 
ble by the work of these teachers. 


felt in every 


Every vested 
security brings a larger price, and pays a larger divi- 
dend as a result of the training of pupils, parents and 
teachers to obedience to law in the State by this in- 
stitution. 

We have met these graduates in most of the larger 
towns, and cities in Kansas, and they are the leaders 
in all that tends to build up a higher, nobler Christian 
citizenship. It is quite time the invaluable work of 
the Kansas Normal School at Emporia was being rec- 
ognized to a larger extent by the citizens and tax 
payers of Kansas, as it is by intelligent people in all 
sections, beyond the borders of the State. We hope 
the “Paidology” professor and others equally brilliant 
from the Kansas Normal School will again be invited 
to address “The National Congress of Mothers,” and 
other national organizations. They will be very 
apt to hear something solid, brilliant and practical 
if they do invite them, 














IOWA. 


“The books, the arts, the academes, 

That show, contain and nourish all the world.”—Shak. 

Hon. Richard C. Barrett, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Iowa, is vigorously and effectively 
at work to establish libraries in the State, aided by an 
intelligent library commission, whose duty it is to 
“give advice and counsel to all free libraries and to 
all public school libraries, and to all communities 
which may propose to establish them.” 

This commission is composed of Mrs. Lizzie S. 
Morris, Grinnell; Mrs. Harriet C. Towner, Corning ; 
Miss Jessie B. Waite, Burlington; Hon. W. B. John- 
ston, Fort Dodge; President George E. MacLean, 
Iowa City; Hon. Johnson Brigham, Des Moines, and 
the superintendent of public instruction. 

Superintendent Barrett goes further than this, and 
tells every high school teacher and every other school 
teacher, too, in lowa, that “if you are desirous of 
arousing an interest in libraries, and need assistance, 
the commission will gladly aid you. 

“So far as it is possible Miss Alice S. Tyler, Des 
Moines, the secretary, will, upon application, visit 
without expense, cities and towns for the. purpose of 
encouraging the local helpers and promoting the li- 
brary cause by giving advice, making suggestions, 
and delivering public addresses.” 

“Visit without expense cities and towns, give ad- 
vice and deliver public addresses! 

We should think ten thousand teachers in lowa 
would rush in their applications for the services of 
Miss Alice S, Tyler on these terms. Many of the 
teachers in lowa already have libraries in their 
schools. Why not you? It is such zeal as this that 
commands the love of the pupils and the respect and 
co-operation of parents and trustees, 

Libraries attract pupils and maintain a better aver- 
age attendance. Try it and see if this will not be 
your experience, as it has been that of so many teach- 
ers from whom we have heard. 

Miss Caroline M. Hewins, secretary of the Connec- 
ticut Public Library Committee, says with truth, and 
great force, too, that it is a strange misconception of 
the function of a school to allow the pupils to go out 
with the tools of knowledge, but deny them the ability 
to use them. 

The children need to read, not only upon the top- 
ics assigned for lessons, but to gain an entrance into 
the world of life and literature, and to become ac- 
quainted with the men and thoughts which the world 
has produced, and which govern it. We wish Mis- 
souri, Illinois and other States could arrange to have 
such a visitor as Miss Alice S. Tyler, sent out on 
such a mission, “without expense.” 
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Iowa is constantly gaining both in her appreciation 
of the strong, efficient work done by her teachers and 
in her ability and disposition to give all her instruc- 
tors adequate compensation for their labor. 

An investment of a few dollars by the teachers of 
Missouri brought each one of them very large re- 
turns promptly. Such an investment will bring 
equally prompt returns to the teachers of lowa as 
well. 


The tax-payers of Illinois get the worth of their 
money in this investment many times over. 

Some of the oldest instructors in Illinois will re- 
member we had for years an Illinois edition of the 
American Journal of Education, helping on the good 
work which to-day is shown in an average increase 
of wages up to $54.30 per month. 





This journal will largely, strongly and constantly 
help and reinforce the work done by the local journ- 
als of education in all the States. It will show the 
tax payers the value of the work done by our schools 
and teachers in creating intelligent, law-abiding, self- 
sustaining, productive citizenship. The teachers of 
the United States—in the vast work they do—in con- 
stantly training of their pupils in these directions, are 
worth to each State and to all the States ten times the 
money paid them. Ignorance and crime cost the tax 
payers in money more than $600,000,000, every year 
in the United States—and then, after paying this 
enormous sum of $600,000,000, we get mere hulks— 
empty, denuded hulks of criminals to go on through 
the same processes again, and at the same expense; 
whereas the schools and the school teachers train all 
the time to an intelligent, law-abiding, productive cit- 
izenship. Why not put these facts before the tax- 
payers all the time, in the local papers, as we furnish 
them, and so, by an united effort, create new interest 
in the work teachers and the schools are doing! Why 
not ? 





The people need to know that all the money paid 
for education is a good, safe investment, paying a 
large dividend. 

Competent teachers employed insure all this. The 
means and “methods” adopted do not interest the 
people or the tax payers—the results do interest all. 

We show results attained in every issue of the 
Journal. This is why there is a steady and sure in- 
crease in the compensation of teachers, where this 
journal is circulated. $19.62 was the average gain 
in one year, as officially reported by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 
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MORE SUGGESTIONS. 





“They'll take suggestions.’’—Shak. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, it has been our pleas- 
ure to attend a large number of teachers institutes the 
past season. We have looked in upon the bright, 
brave, earnest, conscientious young men and women 
who are teaching in the high schools. 
read, and the clear cut, fine discussions following, have 
both greatly interested and profited us. 


Their papers 


Nearly alt these papers and discussions were aimed 
at one specific point, “What can we do, to hold on 
vo the bright boys and girls, so that they will take the 
whole course, and go on and up, through the colle- 
giate course?” 


“Modify the High School Course!” suggests some 
one. What shall we omit and what shall be insisted 
upon? The discussion goes on and on, and on. It is 
useless to try to adapt or to adopt a course that will 
suit all. The best way, is, to show that all this study 
—all these requirements—are simply and only means 
to an end—and the end is, to give such an all-round 
culture as shall best develop the mental, moral and 
physical capacity. of the pupils. In another article 
in this issue we show “How to Do It.” That article 
and subsequent articles we propose to furnish, we 
thitik will very materially help the principals and 
teachers of our high schools, to solve the problem. 

We think if every high school principal would read 
and circulate among the teachers and the more intelli- 
gent pupils and their parents, a few.extra copies of 
this journal containing the data furnished by Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris and Dr. Charles F. Thwing, a long and an 
important step would be taken towards solving the 
problem of “how to keep the boys and girls in the 
high school until they finish the course.” 


It is what we don’t know that hinders and hurts 
and cripples us, all the time. The boys and girls need 
to be shown the help and the value of the advantages 
of the “High School Course of Study,” from the larg- 
er and wider outlook of such experienced educators 
as Dr. Charles Eliot, president of Harvard Universi- 
ty; Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president Western Re- 
serve University; Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United States 
Com. of Education, and such other strong leaders as 
we quote—men of the highest distinction and 
broadest culture. 


the 


How many of our high school principals—more 
than five thousand of them—how many of their three 
or four assistants in each high school, running the 
number of high school teachers up to more than fif- 
teen thousand—how many of these have sat down and 


carefully gone over this data—explained to their pu- 
pils clearly, and fully, the advantages to be derived 
from holding on, despite the obstacles—and taking 
the whole high school course, and more, too, perhaps, 
so as to be able to go on to their full strength and 
power? 





Would it not be well to consider these suggestions 
carefully, and if they seem to be reasonable and sensi- 
ble to act upon, and to adopt them? 

They are made after a careful study of the situation 
for this one specific purpose. 





The careful and conservative economist of London 
says: “Never has the American nation possessed so 
much accumulated wealth ready to flow into any en- 
terprise of promise. Never have her industries been 
so well able to meet competition in the home and in 
the world’s markets. Never has the production of 
her mines been so great. 

“Never have her farms produced more valuable crops 
of cereals and cotton nor the farmers possessed more 
numerous and more valuable flocks and herds. Nev- 
er have the railroads been able to transport her pro- 
ducts and people more economically, expeditiously 
and profitably, and we may add that never have the 
railroads been so strong, both physically and finan- 
cially, as they are now.” 

If our teachers and educators take these plain facts 
to the people, and especially the school officers, we 
are sure they will provide both for longer school terms 
and for more adequate compensation to our teachers. 
We shall do our part fully in collating these facts. 





One thing—our high schools should not spend their 
time and strength in trying to fit a square peg into 
a round hole. 





If the course of instruction laid down does not fit 
and adjust itself to the nature and capacity of the 
child, it hurts and hinders more than it helps. 





We make a very great discovery when we discover 
the value of a human being, 





Detroit has been selected as the place of meeting 
of the National Educational for its fortieth annual 
convention. The meeting is to be held July 8-12, 
I9OT. 





There are a good many persons in this country of 
large, as well as small, means, who, if they could se- 
cure $19.62 on an investment of one, or two, or three 
dollars, would be glad to invest the money. In 
another column we show by “official documents” how 
we have helped to secure this. It can be done again. 




















The meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Educational Association will be held 
in University Hall, Fine Arts Building, 203 Michigan 
boulevard, Chicago, February 26th, 27th and 28th, 
1901. Admission will be granted only to members 
of the department, owing to the size of the hall. 
President A, T. Hadley of Yale, will deliver a lecture 
on the 26th. A very fine program has been prepared 
for the meeting from beginning to end. The Audi- 
torium Hotel will be the headquarters. The usual 
reduction in railroad rates on the certificate plan, is 
assured. Any further information desired will be 
cheerfully granted by L. D. Harvey, president De- 
partment of Superintendence, N. E. A., Madison, 

Wis. 





A really vigorous, vital organization of “the State 
Library Association” has been launched at Columbia 
and an intelligent, efficient set of officers elected to 
do the work needed. The names of the officers 
chosen, their ability, experience and high character 
seem to insure success. 

We give their names and post office address, so 
that the teachers and school officers, of the State may 
know with whom to communicate and where to reach 
them. We hope to see vigorous and successful ef- 
forts made to place a school library in every school 
district in the State of Missouri the first of the twen- 
tieth century. 

The following are names and the post-office address 
of the officers chosen: President, F. M. Crunden, St. 
Louis; first vice-president, P. B. Wright, St. Joseph; 
second vice-president, Mrs, C. W. Whitney, Kansas 
City ; secretary and treasurer, J. T. Gerrould, Colum- 
bia. 





It is always a pleasure to us to call attention to the 
very attractive and strong courses of study for the 
summer sessions of Cornell University. We gather 
from the preliminary announcement at hand that for 
1901 some 84 courses in 19 departments will be of- 
fered. 

The inference is clear that the summer sessions 
are growing popular. We find many well known 
names among the teaching force; as, for- example, 
Professors Carson, Crane, Hewett, Wait, Burr, Ben- 
nett, Jones, Titchener, Atkinson, Bristol, Moler, Mor- 
ris, Harris, Tanner. We note, however, a few names 
from other institutions. Thus, Prof. Frank A, Fet- 
ter, from Leland Stanford University, will teach the 
Economics ; Prof. Albert P. Brigham, of Colgate Uni- 
versity, will give the instruction in Geology and Phy- 
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siography, and Prof. Herman Schoenfeld, of Colum- 
bian University, is to teach German by means of the 
German language itself. 

Ithaca is an ideal location for a summer school, eas- 
ily accessable from all directions. In fact, we sug- 
gest you drop a line to President Schureman and se- 
cure the new catalogue at once. 





Take the facts as stated by the historian Green: 
“Mine is the calf that is born of my cow,” is what the 
old Saxon said when he wished to sell his child into 
slavery. Wife and child, cow and calf, were on equal 
footing as property with the Saxon. Has not the in- 
telligence and the ripening moral sentiment grow- 
ing out of it been very, very helpful all along these 
lines? The schools come to be the purveyor of both 
to an extent and degree scarcely realized only as spe- 
cific attention is called to these facts. 





There has come up to our horizon in this opening 
year of the twentieth century a vastly higher and 
clearer perception of what is right in society, and this 
gain, based on the intelligence growing out of our 
public school system, is a permanent gain—and more 
light will bring more equity—more justice, more help 


—not less. All of it is additive, none of it subtrac- 
tive. 





Is it not true if the best were done for all the chil- 
dren and every child with this help was enabled to 
make the best of himself, our teachers would multiply 
their power in the schools and among the people, 
too, a thousand fold? We want to help along on this 
line—by suggestion, by co-operation, by stimulation 
to more specific work. Will every teacher aid us? 
We hope so. 





Facts of history and of science, too, that look very 
incredible to our short sight and to our ignorance 
may become luminous with truth and wisdom in these 
opening years of the twentieth century. Let all our 


teachers go right on in their great work of spreading 
the light. 





The seed expands—the child expands—the town 
grows, the city grows, intelligence, culture, wealth 
grow, and there comes to be by virtue of the work 
and training given in all our schools a_prugressive, 


moral and spiritual revelation to all—culminating in 
character. 





Goodness and truth are the honey of a man, in this 
hive of his body. 





Do not dispute. 
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STONES FOR THE TEMPLE. 





BY MISS ANNA E. SPATES. 

“The soul is a temple more majestic than any cathedral, 
—a temple in which principles are foundation stones, and 
habits are coluinns and pillars, and faculties are master- 
builders, every thought driving a nail and every deed weak- 
ening or making strong some timber.”—Newell Dwight 
Hillis. 

That wise king of the Orient who built the world’s 
most famous temple, chose for his master-builder a 
“cunning workman,” filled with wisdom and under- 
standing. “Great stones, costly stones, and hewed 
stones, formed its foundation, and the material for its 
walls was so carefully prepared in the quarries that 
there was no sound of hammer or other tool of iron 
heard, as each stone was fitted into its place. This 
temple, wisely planned and_ skillfully erected, was 
seven years in building, 

All instruction for the young, whether physical, 
mental, or moral—has for its ultimate object the best 
development of body, mind, and soul, into one beau- 
tiful, symmetrical whole that we call character, and 
which Emerson defines as “Nature in its highest 
form.” 

In early life, the plastic mind, retentive of the seed 
sown, whether good or evil, receives impressions and 
forms habits that at maturity have become perfectly 
chiseled marble, fair to look upon, or, alas! if the 
habits have been bad, hideous grinning gargoyles 
that are a travesty upon the beautiful possibilities of 
childhood. 

The most rapid growth of the brain takes place 
during the first seven years of life; these, with the 
seven years following, which are the first years of 
systematic and consecutive study, are a crucial pe- 
riod in the development of character, for then the dor- 
mant reasoning powers and other faculties are awak- 
ening, and habits are being formed that become the 
nails and mortar, making the structure strong and 
permanent. 

This growth and development cause a reaching out 
after knowledge, and a clearly defined desire to know 
the why and wherefore of the opening page in the 
book of nature, and the hitherto hidden mysteries of 
ethics and religion. 

All ancient and modern wisdom in combination is 
often needed to answer the child’s innumerable ques- 
tions, and, by wise admonition and instruction, !ay 
such a foundation for character that he will be ena- 


bled to rightly discern the difference between good 
and evil, wisdom and foolishness, truth and dishon- 
esty, and the various other passions of life, and make 
for himself a choice of the better part ; for all well de- 
veloped character shows a personal choice of dual 
motives. 

The successful educator must appeal to the intel- 
lect, reach the sensibility, and influence the will. The 
more quietly this is done and the less of friction there 
is in placing upon the foundation the superstructure 
of developed powers, physical and psychical, the more 
beautiful and thorough the result. 

Molding character toward the ideal would not be ig- 
noble work for angels. Aristotle says that “he who 
has received an education differs from him who has 
not as the living from the dead.” ; 

Along the winding pathway of history is recorded 
the fact that the wisest, whether individuals or na- 
tions, are the greatest. The disciple that brings 
them wisdom may be strenuous, but the results are 
sublime. 

When Napoleon had conquered and humiliated the 
Prussians on the battlefield of Jena in 1806, the na- 
tion, weakened and discouraged by defeat, turned to 
education as a means of regeneration, and the result 
proved their wisdom. Nearly seventy years later, 
when they met again in battle, the conquered became 
the conquerors. 





The will element gives human action moral and 
religious quality, and the way that leads to its de- 
velopment and strengthens it in right principles is 
the way to be sought. The supreme effort should 
not be an attempt to help the child, so much as to 
show him how to help himself. 

A sturdy little fellow, whose strong will had been 
running riot, when led to see the error of his ways, 
declined all offers of assistance toward helping him 
to better self-control. 

“T don’t want you to help me,” he said, with the 
reformatory spirit of a Martin Luther, “TI’ll do it my- 
self.” The very pose of his body showed determina- 
tion. The victory was not easily won, but in the 
end was a brilliant success. Self-discipline is the 
only discipline that results in the highest personal 
good. 

No one is more appreciative than children of the 
bounteous wealth of nature’s garner house, when 
once their eyes are opened to see its beauty. Blos- 
soms, birds, bright-tinted clouds, frost-bediamonded 
trees sparkling in the sunlight, and the song of the 
brook as it babbles over pebbly sands, are greeted 
with enthusiasm, while the element of danger in a 

















wind or thunder storm is often a marked test of 
courage and self-control. 

It is in chilhood that curiosity, the mother of knowl- 
edge, keeps an open door into the inmost recesses 
of the developing soul; and the love of wisdom, truth 
and beauty may then be so instilled into the child’s 


being, as to become an integral part of his nature. 
823 Portland Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE MISSION OF NATURE STUDY. 








BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 

Second to child study in the pedagogical scheme, 
the study of nature presents a wide and most useful 
field. An outgrowth of the last twenty years, large- 
ly of the last decade, it has come to stay, and its 
mission is far-reaching. 

Already fruits of its work are in evidence in the 
rural districts, where, too oft, the charge is made that 
the school curriculum lacks the practicability needed 
in agricultural pursuits. The agricultural press has 
in many instances, nobly seconded the work of teach- 
ers along this line, and pupils and parents are thus 
working upon the same lines. The life history of 
our most common insects becomes familiar, and the 
most skilful methods of eradication, if they be nox- 
ious, follows. Birds, toads, even snakes, are ac- 
corded their true places in the agricultural plan. Blind 
slaughter gives way to intelligent research, not so 
much in books, though they are very convenient 
guide-boards, as into nature’s pages. 

Aside from the mental drill gained by observation 
and comparison, the study of nature may become one 
of the strongest bonds of sympathy and affection be- 
tween teacher and pupil. Child life and animal life 
instinctively unite. | What child does not like pets? 
This fondness may, by artificial means, resolve itself 
into abject cruelty. The boy who seeks pleasure 
only in the lank form of the squirrel dangling from 
his belt has missed the joy and mirth of this most 
winsome creature. Far better were he taught to 
watch its gymnastic performances among the branch- 
es, its clever method of extracting the rich kernel 
from the hard shell. The child who has watched the 
graceful movements of minnows in some small stream 
naturally revolts at the idea of casting a bended pin 
into their midst; but popular ideas of sport have well 
nigh rendered the infant heart callous, and it is one 
of the privileges, one of the duties of nature study 
to correct the error. 

Granted that every child normally constituted has a 
natural taste for animal life in some form, it remains 
for the teacher to discover individual traits and to 
adapt her methods to them. The incorrigible youth 
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oft shows in this his vulnerable point; and a friendly 
interest manifested in his favorite sport, a molding of 
mere pjeasure or cruel sport into systematic notes on 
the object of his attention, not infrequently renders 
that pupil a most devoted friend and helper. 





HOW FAR IS EDUCATION A CIVILIZER? 





BY PROF. J. FAIRBANKS. 

We had been led to think that education was to 
so enlighten and refine that the brute in man would 
be greatly held in check if not dwarfed, and, in time, 
entirely eradicated. We had supposed education 
was to make better citizens, more law-abiding and 
cooler headed. We have for a long time been teach- 
ing civics in our school with the hope to have our 
pupils so grounded in good citizenship and respect 
for law and order that when they took their place 
on the field of action, they would be well poised and 
safe citizens in every emergency. Recent events 
dv not bear out or warrant all our claims and expec- 
tations for education. It would seem as though bru-, 
tality and lawlessness were on the increase instead 
of decline. Train hold-ups and looting, highway 
robbery, even in our large cities, and numerous 
crimes one would not expect in a well regulated and 
properly-educated community, seem startlingly num- 
erous. Worse even than all this are the awful exhi- 
bitions of brutality in burning at the stake and tor- 
turing in the most fiendish manner culprits who have 
committed crimes. These fearful exhibitions of sav- 
agery have not been confined to any one State, but 
have occurred in several, and in some of the best edu- 
cated communities. Are not these exhibitions of 
unreasoning revenge a travesty on our education and 
civilization? Were greater scenes of cruelty ever wit- 
nessed, even among savages, where no written law 
existed? For the untutored savage there might be 
some excuse, but how can there be for those who 
abide in a land of law and order? 

I cannot see how anyone can be justified in taking 
the law into his own hands, except in some extreme 
case for humanity, where redress by law might be 
impossible. A mob is unreasoning. It is liable to 
do some terrible deeds. The innocent is as liable to 
suffer as the criminal, and every one joining in the 
execution of a terrible deed is made worse by the act. 

Brutality begets brutality ; law breaking begets law 
breaking. Every good citizen and every wise man 
ought to set his face against mob law, and against 
every act of cruelty. Every educational.paper in the 
lard, as well as every other paper professing to in- 
form and educate the people, ought do its utmost to 
suppress mob rule or mob law, or mob cruelty. 
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I have not had the pleasure of seeing a single pro 
test in any of our educational journals against any of 
these crying evils. It would seem as though silence 
gives sanction. ; 

It would seem to me that one of the great purposes 
of education is to make law-abiding citizens, and if 
so, every educator should hold up in its true light any 
act of violence calculated to lower respect for law. 
Does not much of our teaching go to naught when 
we pass these enormities by in silence? Can we not, 
through education, lift our sons and daughters to a 
higher plane? Give them higher views of life? Nobler 
purposes? More humanity? and a juster appreciation 
of their relations and obligations to one another and 


to the State. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 





‘‘CORRECT SPEECH.”’ 





Cora B. Wheeler, in American Journal of Educa- 
tion (September) strikes home by the above printed 
truth. Correct speech, lofty language, words, 
weighty words, are the forces that move all action, 
whether social or political. O, for the power to com- 
mand words that burn, words that impress, words 
that beget right action! How important is it, then, 
that we begin at the very beginning of the child’s 
school-life to eradicate the errors of speech with 
which he too often comes to us and to teach him a 
right usage of the tongue and pen. Every study on 
our list is of less value than language, yet pos- 
sibly we give to language the least amount of effort. 
It is too frequently true that we book the thing 
through without so much as even thinking to hon- 
estly attempt to secure a correct application of the 
principles which we have had the children to master. 
The teaching of correct speech is one thing, and the 
use of correct speech quite another. “Ain't,” 
“you’ns,” “git,” “set,” “haden’t,” “orter,” “guess,” 
etc., are still too prominent in and around most of 
our common schools. If John finds grammar no 
account it is because John does not use it rightly. 
Anything not used is, in a sense, useless and without 
any value whatever to its owner or possessor. The 
use of a thing creates its value. A spade in the hands 
of one who never works need not be there. Any lan- 
guage book presents its subject “correctly taught.” 
The pupil must school himself to use that which he is 
told to use. Let us seek to have them do so. 

MILTON, ILL. 





Free trade in both goods and ideas must prevail. 





It is the eternal unfading glory of Jesus that he 
stood for the soul. 


INTERESTING ITEMS ABOUT MISSOURI. 





The forthcoming annual report of the public schools 
by Superintendent Carrington will be full of valuable 
things. In addition to the ordinary statistics, it will 
present a complete statement of the inception and 
growth of our school system and school funds; a di- 
rectory of schools and school principals; plans and 
specifications for good one room, two room, four 
room and six room buildings, with some recommen- 
dations as to ventilation, heating, decoration, etc., 
cuts and outlines showing the work of the rural 
schools, and a discussion of many school problems 


by those who are solving them—the teachers them- 
selves. 


While Missouri has not a model school system, 
while much of the energies of those engaged in school 
work is lost for lack of proper organization, while 
much money is spent for schools without adequate 
returns, there is rapid improvement noticeable every- 
where. The next legislature may be asked to do 
many things, some wise and some not wise. No 
radical school measures should be adopted and yet 
something should be done looking to better grad- 





ing and classification of rural schools, to a divoree- 
ment of licensing teachers and the institutes, to en- 
courage young teachers to better preparation and to 
arouse a deeper interest in the real work of the school 
among the patrons. 


Superintendent Carrington has doné this season 
what no previous State Superintendent ever attempt- 
ed. He has inspected about 150 rural schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. He is quoted as saying: 
“My observations seem to warrant my emphasizing 
the necessity of improvement along the following 
lines: (1) Closer grading and better classification, 
each school preparing pupils for entrance to schools 
of a higher grade; (2) More getting away from the 
formal text-book work and an interest aroused along 
lines of personal work in nature and in good litera- 
ture; (3) More money put into supplementary books 
and less into maps and charts; (4) More attention 
given to school room decoration and hygienic condi- 
tions; (5) Steps taken to provide for rural boys and 
girls that stimulation that comes from the opportuni- 
ty to attend a good high school; (6) A better under- 
standing of the course of study, and a higher appre- 
ciation of the necessity for correlating the subjects 
and articulating the schools; (7) Expert county su- 
pervision could do much in harmonizing, unifying and 
systematizing the work, and be worth many times 
what it would cost.” 
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RRRKRRRRRRRRRRRAER 
EDUCATIONAL FOCUS 
TRRRRRRRERRRRRRRRRRE 


THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 


It must be evident, also, that much of the work of 
the school, however, well and clearly conceived, will 
fail of reaching fruition, both during the pupil’s school 
life and thereafter, unless the school can count on the 
effective co-operation of the homes, taken collectively, 
of the community. If the school lays stress on a life 
of service, and consistently aims to fix this idea as a 
life idea in the pupil’s mind, while most of the influen- 
tial members of the community persist in acting as if 
they regarded work in every form as a hardship which 
they intended to save their children from; if the 
school uses the lessons of history and of contempo- 
rary social interests to inculcate worthy ideals of pri- 
vate citizenship and of public office as a public trust, 
while the community shows its indifference to these 
ideals by toleration of, or practical devotion to their 
opposites, if the school rouses an interest in culture for 
its own sake, and beckons the pupil onward to a ca- 
reer of spiritual growth whatever his vocation may 
be, while the community is apathetic toward the pur- 
suit of science, literature, and art for their own sake, 
and niggardly in promoting such pursuit—in short, if 
the school aims to prepare its pupils for a life of use- 
fulness, of worthy citizenship, and of refinement, and 
the pupils are conscious that this three-fold prepara- 
tion is not valued in the life outside, and after the 
school, as it is in the school, how can we expect that 
the lessons of the school, however well planned, will 
be a lasting influence in the pupils’ lives? It is clear, 
then, that the community cannot safely evade its share 
of the responsibility for the right training of our chil- 
dren and youth. That responsibility is summed up 
in one word, re-enforcement——Paul H. Hanus, in the 
International Monthly for December. 





WHAT ARE WE LEAVING BEHIND? 


Thoughtful minds have always looked upon life as a 
pilgrimage. We seem to ourselves to be on a journey 
through time. The years fly swiftly past as we seem 
to move on. With this view of life our question can 
soon be answered and dismissed. We are leaving 
childhood, youth and all past years behind. Many 
are thinking that they are leaving the old year be- 
hind them. It is a pleasing fancy that the past is 
gone. There were so many failures in it, so many 
hours when we were not at our best, so many days 
stained with evil or lost by neglect, that when the 





year ended there was a kind of pleasure that the old 
year was gone. But truth breaks in upon this vain 
fancy and tells us that past years are not behind us 
but with us. We wake with the new year, and go 
forth into it the same moral beings we were when 
we drew near the last year’s end, stamped with the 
inipress of the experience we had just passed through. 
In no dim and uncertain sense our entire years are 
still with us in their results. Every experience of 
childhood, every temptation of youth, every struggle 
of maturity, every joy and sorrow, every influence of 
evil, resisted or unresisted, every impact of good, wel- 
comed or repelled, made its record upon us, and now 
goes with us on our pilgrim march through life. It 
would be well if we could remove from our minds this 
fancy that we can escape the past by passing into a 
new year. Our life is not really broken up into frag- 
ments even a year long; it is one continuous whole.— 


Rev. T. E. Bartlett. 





POLITICS IN SCHOOL MATTERS. 


What is the proper relation of the schools to the 
State? How shall schools be freed from political in- 
terference in order that they may be conducted upon 
educational grounds? I cannot undertake to answer 
the question; to state it is enough. A few efforts 
have been made toward its solution, but the sad fact 
still remains that throughout the country educational 
machinery is in the hands of politicians, and the 
schools are to a greater or lesser degree dominated 
by influences other than educational. In the great 
cities of the country the politician has even yet pretty 
nearly a free field. Boards of Education whether 
appointed or elected, are almost all of them political 
organizations, and in some of their functions, if not 
all, apply political methods and sacrifice the best 
interests of the public to the interest of either part:- 
san or personal politics. Even the capital of the 
country, which is supposed to be governed without 
partisanship and upon a high plane, has recently 
given a most disgraceful exhibition of the worst sort 
of personal politics masquerading under the senator- 
ial toga. In New York and Chicago a change of mayor 
presupposes a change in the membership of the 
school board, simply because of political affiliation. 


Now what is the remedy? The attempts thus far 
made have been in the line of remedial legislation. 
Failure has been, in my judgment, due to the fact that 
the legislation has been in advance of public sentiment. 
In a general way the average citizen wants good 
schools; but particularly does he want to have his 
own way in regard to the treatment of his children, 
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and more particularly if he has sisters, cousins or 
aunts, he wants them to have places regardless of 
merit. Even the most pious citizens, who would be 
horrified at the mere mention of bribery, stoop con 
tinually to secure for themselves or their friends plac 
es, the adoption of text-books, building contracts, 
plumbing contract and financial profits of all sorts, di 
rectly or indirectly, through the politicians who hap 
pen to be in office. 

The education of the public to higher ideals on any 
subject is a slow process of evolution; and we can 
not hope to have our school administration free from 
the present political evils, and even the grosser evils 
of commercialism, excepting by this same slow pro 
cess. Laws can help, but they are of no great value 
unless they follow and obey an imperative public sen- 
timent. When people are aroused and ready for 
good schools, even at personal cost, then laws can 
be enacted and enforced which will take them out of 
politics, Until then 
well as we may; but the obligation is upon all who 


we must stumble along as 


love the schools to seek to secure the education of 
the public in every possible way by personal influence, 
through the press, and by standing and fighting.—C., 
B. Gilbert, in Education. 





TRAVEL AND EDUCATION. 
Boys and girls possess bodies as well as minds, and, 


inasmuch as prevailing educational give 
undue prominence to the cultivation of the mental fac 
ulties,;it is essential that this fact be emphasized. Life 


cannot afford to be one-sided and generally 


systems 


main 
tains an even balance in fact, whereas educational 
systems are likely to do so in theory only. — If it is 
conceded that education is a preparation for life, then 
our children should learn to live—to live, not for the 
fifteenth, but for the twentieth century. With mod 
ern inventions and the competition engendered there- 
by, life is not all play. Therefore work as distin- 
guished from play, is the proper basis for an educa- 
tional system. An education based on work prepare 
for actual life, while cultivating a sound body and a 
well-balanced mind. 
lems of industrial congestion and agricultural isola- 
tion, special stress should be laid on out-door occu- 
pations and out-door studies. This fact is beginning 
to be generally recognized. 
been accomplished. 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago the philan- 
thropists, the followers of Rousseau and Basedow, in- 
troduced school excursions for purposes of study and 
observation. 


So, quite aside from the prob- 


Let us see what has 


The plan was well received, and ex- 


panded until at present it is a feature of almost every 





school system. Forty years ago the city of Berne 
set aside a large sum as a permanent fund for this 
purpose and to-day excursions form part of the regu- 
lar program. From the practice school of pedagogy 
at Jena, excursions are regularly undertaken to Thur- 
ingia, Franconia and the Hartz mountains. These 
trips require from one to three weeks’ time. A Hun- 
garian school recently visited Cronstadt, the Black 
A Russian school attended the Par- 
Sixty years ago the Armenians first 
the 
principles of ancient Greek hospitality ; my son enter- 
tained for thy son. From Indiana, fifty-five pupils 


sea and Rome. 
is Exposition. 
sent out schools to the mountains, practicing 


have been given a historical outing, visiting points of 
Nothing better could be de- 
vised to stimulate interest and impress facts—A. M. 
Loehr, in December Chautauquan. 


interest in Virginia. 





THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 

Despite the rapid growth in our urban population 
which has been so noticeable during the last two de- 
cades the report of the latest census shows that at 
least two-thirds of the people of the United States 
still live remote from the larger centers of population, 
upon isolated farms or in small mining and fishing 
villages. It would seem, therefore, that two-thirds 
of the children of the United States must depend, for 
that part of their education which is to be gained from 
books and school-life, mainly upon the common dis- 
trict school. This being the case, it is a matter of 
the utmost importance that these schools, the main or 
sole dependence of ten millions of school children, 
are brought up to, and kept at, the highest possible 
point of efficiency and usefulness. Let it be freely 
admitted that most cities and towns have schools of 
which they are justly proud, for whose improvement 
they are most zealous; that the higher institutions 
are doing well a most important work. The fact 
remains that the town school reaches only the mi- 
nority of our future citizens, that the great majority 
begin and end their school life within the walls of the 
district school house, and are affected only in an in- 
direct way by the influence of the higher institutions, 
In view of this it is well to look closely into the con- 
ditions and problems of the rural schools, to examine 
closely into the causes of existing deficiencies and to 
search for means of possible improvement.—Florence 
Burlingame, in the School Journal. 





The fact is that there are fewer competent men in 
the world than there are open places for competent 
men, and our high school teachers should labor to 
impress this fact upon their pupils. 














TRETRTERERARARERARARRARRRERRRER 
CURRENT EVENTS. % 
RRRRRRRRRRRRRERRERERE 


Nearly 2200 Filipinos took the oath of allegiance to the 
United States December 3. 





The Secretary of the Interior will ask Congress for $250,- 
000 for irrigation surveys in the arid states of our country. 





The American University, a Methodist institution at 
Washington, has now between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 





Standard Oil certificates went up to 810 on December 3. 
This made the $100,000,000 capital worth over $800,000,000. 





The banks of New York have on hand $150,000,000 to be 
paid out as dividends on profitable investments during Jan- 
uary. 





Turkey is reported as about to pay the claims of Ameri- 
can missionaries for property destroyed in an armed 
cruiser. 





At Weston, W. Va., oil wells have been dug which flow 
$10,000 worth of oil a day. This is said to be the finest field 
yet found. 


The Boers keep up their fight, and November 23 captured 
400 British soldiers at Dewetsdorp. The town was re-cap- 
tured November 26, 


William A. Procter, of Procter & Gamble, has given to 
Cincinnati University a chemical library valued at $5000. 
This is his second gift to the institution. 





Fourteen large steel plate plants have formed a pool for 
five years, beginning with the new century. The list is said 
to include all the larger manufacturers. 


Major Esterhazy, of Dreyfus fame, is reported to be in 
great distress, and to have written his divorced wife that 
he might end his misery by a bullet through his brain. 


The city council of Chicago recently passed resolutions 
instructing the Mayor not to issue permits for boxing con- 
tests where admission is charged. 





Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City Temple, London, began 
December 17 to edit the Sun for a week, after the Sheldon 
fashion. A part of the receipts are to go to city mission 
work, 





The Hay-Pauncefote treaty relative to the building of the 
Nicaraguan canal passed the Senate. It is feared that 
Great Britain may not agree to it in its present form, owing 
to its offensive character. 





A gold mine, supposed to be an old Spanish one, which 
has been unknown for a century, was accidentally discov- 
ered not long ago in Medina county, Texas, by a wealthy. 
ranchman on his own land. He will have it worked. 





The note preliminary to negotiations with China will be 
signed by the Ministers of all the foreign Powers interest- 
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ed, and negotiations may be expected to begin before long 
looking to a restoration of proper relations with China. 





The Count Castellane is being sued in a Parisian court by 
a dealer in bric-a-brac for 6,500,000 francs. The Count 
seems to be a kind-hearted man, with little judgment, dis- 
cretion or common sense. His wife was Miss Gould. 





The Boers are reported as having once more deceived the 
English army, and to have crossed the Orange River into 
Cape Colony. Colesburg is said to have fallen into their 
hands again, and Gen, Kitchener to have been captured. 





The Boer war, which was ended some time ago, has taken 
a fresh start. The British casualties were nearly 1000 in 
one week recently, and the Boers have broken through to 
Cape Town. The war is giving the British Government 
serious concern, 





Crusades against vice have been started in several great 
cities—New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Denver and others. 
In Chicago the police have been implicated in connection 
with the basement dives, and serious charges have been 
made against the chief. 





A report from China says that the Governor of Shansi 
summoned a Catholic bishop and his coadjutors to his 
house under pretense of protection and killed them. He then 
went with soldiers to the bishop’s residence and killed other 
priests, sisters and 200 orphans, a total of at least 250. 





The sessions of the Territorial Teachers’ Association were 
held at Guthrie, Okla., on December 27. They were largely 
attended and were exceedingly interesting throughout. The 
Colored Teachers’ Territorial Association held its third an- 
nual meeting at the same time and in the same city. 





A party of 100 Porto Ricans, lured from their country by 
men interested in the sugar plantations of Hawaii, were 
published as being practically slaves of these men. They 
were deceived in the first place, and were kept in such 
condition as long as possible. 





In a mining district in British Columbia, the candidate 
for the Canadian House of Commons was elected by a 
game of poker, the electors having agreed to select a poker 
player for each candidate, and give the solid vote to the 
candidate of the successful player. 





The House of Representatives surprised the country by 
passing a bill making the army canteen unlawful. It also 
passed a bill taxing colored oleomargarine 10 cents a pound. 
It is not thought that the Senate will vote against these 
bills, seeing the majority in each case was so large. 





Oom Paul Kruger, ex-President of the Transvaal, has 
been received with tremendous applause in France. At 
Marseilles, Lyons, Dijon and Paris he received great ova- 
tions, due in a considerable degree to French hatred of the 
English. The demonstrations seemed to raise expectations 
of relief for the Boers. 
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At the last convocation, President Harper announced the 
gift to the University of Chicago of $1,500,000 from John 
D. Rockefeller. Of this amount, $1,000,000 goes to the per- 
manent endowment and the rest to be used for general 
needs. Leon Mandel a Chicago merchant, added $25,000 
to his previous gift of $50,000 for an Assembly Hall. 





The Kansas State Teachers’ Association convened at To- 
peka on the 27th. Ten sectional meetings were held dur- 
ing the day and a large number of prominent Kansas edu- 
cators were heard from. The principal address was deliv- 
ered by Superintendent William Davidson, of Topeka, on 
“An Hour with Edgar Allan Poe.” 





The Government has made an appropriation for survey- 
ing a 14-foot channel from the drainage canal at Lockport 
down the Illinois and Mississippi rivers to St. Louis, the 
ultimate object being to have a deep waterway from Chi- 
cago into the Mississippi, which would enable large lake 
steamers to go in it. ; 





The Supreme Court of the United States has before it the 
interesting question as to whether Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines are a part of the United States or not. With the 
settlement of this question will be settled the constitution- 
ality of the policy of President McKinley in putting a tariff 
on Porto Rican imports and keeping the Philippines in sub- 
jection to military rule. 





A remarkable cure has been reported from Vienna. A 
lady presumably Miss Rockefeller had a serious ear trou- 
ble, causing deafness in one ear and affecting the other. 
The hammer and anvil bones were grown together. The 
operation consisted in separating thém by inserting gold 
plates and growing a new ear drum. A complete cure is 
expected. 





The celebration of the centennial anniversary of the re- 
moval of the national capital from Philadelphia to Wash- 
ington occurred December 12; with much circumstance, The 
actual transfer occurred November 17, but the celebration 
was postponed to accommodate Senators and Representa- 


tives who did not want to make a special trip for the oc- 
casion. 





Thanksgiving was observed in many places with football, 
and fatal results followed in some cases. At San Francisco, 
several hundred men and boys fell with the roof of a glass 
works, on which they were gathered to witness the game, 
and were landed on the white-hot furnace and glass vats 
below. Eleven were killed and more than forty injured, 
several perhaps fatally. At Chicago, one young man be- 
came unconscious on the field and soon died, while another 
received dangerous internal injuries. 





Twenty-five hundred school teachers and prominent edu- 
eators from the length and breadth of Illinois gathered at 
Springfield in the forty-seventh annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association. The Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis ad- 
dressed the body on the evening of December 26. Prof. H. 
L. Bailey, of Cornell University, spoke on “An Experiment 
in New York;” “Some Practical Hints” were given by Jo- 
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seph Carter, Champaign, Ill, and others. President Stan- 
ley A. McKay, of Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, spoke on 
“The Personality of the Teacher.” 





The thirty-ninth session of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association convened at Jefferson City, December 26, and 
continued in session for three days. About 800 teachers 
were in attendance. The meeting was ably presided over 
by its president, Rev. W. H. Black, D. D., president of Mis- 
souri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Many able addresses 
were delivered on the practical issues of the day. Among 
these may be mentioned the address of Chancellor W. S. 
Chaplin, of Washington University, St. Louis, on “Rural 
Education,” and Dr. Black’s discussion of “Elementary 
Education.” These meetings are exceedingly helpful and 
of interest to all who participate in them. 





The most remarkable kidnapping that has taken place 
since little Charlie Ross was taken occurred at Omaha, 
December 18. Eddie Cudahy, son of the millionaire packer, 
was going home about 8 o’clock, when he was confronted 
by two men with revolvers, who arrested him on the plea 
that he had robbed his aunt of $500. Thinking it easy to 
prove his identity, he went along, but was soon blindfolded 
and taken to an old building in some out-of-the-way place 
and kept in chains. A letter sent to the boy’s father threat- 
ened to put out the boy’s eyes unless $25,000 were paid at 
once. The father took that much money in gold, put it in 
a bag, drove alone to a secluded spot on the next night, 
carrying a red lantern, and deposited the bag by-a white 
light suspended from a stick. He then turned about and 
went home. About 1 o’clock in the morning his boy was 
dropped at a corner near his home by the kidnappers, and 
was soon restored to his terrified parents. It is predicted 
that such kidnapping cases will become frequent now, as 
the temptation will be too great for unscrupulous men. 





The expenses of the Government, which were $360,754,159 
in 1897, the last year before the war, had leaped to $487,- 
713,791 in 1900. Total revenues, which in 1897 were $347,- 
721,705, have sprung under increased customs receipts and 
a war tax still in force to $567,240,851. The army in 1897, 
which consisted of 25,000 men, has grown to 103,000. In 
this the expenses have swollen from $23,275,402 to $130,- 
000,000, the amount of the estimate for next year. The 
navy has more than doubled in size; its cost has advanced 
from $30,500,000 to $87,000,000. The customs receipts of 
1900 were $56,610,744 more than in 1897; the internal rev- 
enue receipts were $148,639,352; the miscellaneous receipts 
were $14,269,049. Of the increase in internal revenue re- 
ceipts, at least $125,000,000 were from the war tax. With 
all the increased expenses due to the war with Spain there 
was a surplus of $79,527,000 for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1900, which Secretary Gage managed to cut down about 
$55,000,000 by bond purchases, redeeming bonds and carry- 
ing out the refunding act. At the close of business Decem- 
ber 1 the cash balance in the treasury was $139,176,791.17. 

Taking the first footstep with a good thought, the sec- 
ond with a good word, and the third with a good deed, I 
entered Paradise. 
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LARETERERARARRERER ES 
© PRACTICAL METHODS % 
A RAANAARRARRAARRAARY 
ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 


By Louis Baer. 


Series A. No. 5 


1. The amount of a certain note at its expiration was 
$823.20. The time of the note was 2 years, 11 months and 6 
days, the rate 6 per cent. What was the face of the note? 


2. Find the compound interest of $600 at 6 per cent for 
1 year, interest payable quarterly. 


3. A note of $300 was drawn February 12 1884, at 6 per 
cent, payable on demand. What was due on this note De- 
cember 12, 1884? 

4. Mr. Ross wants to make 12 per cent on his money. I 
am willing to pay 12 per cent in order to get a certain 
amount of money. Since 12 per cent is illegal, we agree to 
draw a noninterest-bearing note so that he may realize 
12 per cent on his money. The face of the note is $517.50. 
How much money did I get on this note? 


5. I loaned A $400 at 6 per cent, and received $59 in- 
terest. I then loaned the $400 to B at 6 per cent, and re- 
ceived $46.80 interest. I then loaned the $400 to C at 6 
per cent, and received $74.40 interest. I then loaned the 
$400 to D at 6 per cent, and received $38.40 interest. What 
time elapsed from the time A got the money until D paid 
it to me? 

6. Find the difference between the simple interest and 
the annual interest of $600 at 4 per cent from January 1, 
1897, to July 1, 1900. 





ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 
By Louis Baer. 


Series A. No. 6. 


1. A receives $5.865 from B as interest on a note of 
$80, the rate was 6% per cent; find how long B had the use 
of A’s money. 

2. Find the compound interest of $400 at 4 per cent for 
2 years, 6 months; interest payable semi-annually. 


3. How long must A loan B $100 at 10 per cent simple 
interest to draw $200 from B? 


4. In what time will any principal double itself at 64% 
per cent? 
5. The rate is 5.5 


) per cent, principal $400, interest $50.05. 
Tind the time. 


6. Find the difference between the simple and compound 
interest of $40 for 2 years, 4 months. 


7. Find the difference between the simple and annual in- 
terest of $660 at 6 per cent for 3 years, 6 months. 


8. Find: (a) the simple interest of $600 at 6 per cent for 
3 years and 6 months; (b) the compound interest of $600 at 
6 per cent for 3 years and 6 months; (c) the annual inter- 
est of $600 at 6 per cent for 3 years and 6 months. 


9. Find the amount at 4 per cent compound interest of 
$300 for 3 years. 

10. A man loaned one party a certain amount of money 
at 6 per cent for 6 months, 21 days, and received $1.34 in- 
terest; to another he loaned money at 9 per cent for 8 
months and 24 days, and received $3.30 interest; to another 
he loaned money for 2 years and 4 months at 64% per cent 
and received $218.8375 interest; to another party he loaned 
money for 2 years, 5 months and 24 days at 7 per cent, and 
received $35.635 interest. Find the total amount he loaned 
to the four parties. 


ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 
By Louis Baer. 


Series A. No. 7. 


1. Elmer Norton, of Kansas City, Mo., 
lot 8, block A, Howe street; also one on lot 5, block N, Elm 
street, at $6200 each. He rents the former for 9 per cent 
of its value; the latter for $45 a month. Whicn house pays 
him the more rent, and how much more? 


2. The weight of a pound of gold is what per cent of 


the weight of a pound of wheat? 

3. Dr. R. W. Tally gave W. B. Tally, his brother, a note 
of $213.50, due in 9 months, without interest; but by agree- 
ment, the principal was loaned at 9 per cent for the time 
specified in the note. How much money did Dr. R. W. 
Tally get from W. B. Tally on this note? 

4. The principal is $80, time 1 year, 1 month, 1 day, the 
interest is $5.865. Find the rate. 


5. Counting 865 days to the year, what is the interest 


of $600 from January 1, 1900, to January 31, 1901, at 5 per 
cent? (Interest on this note is to be paid both on the day 
on which the money is loaned and the day on which it is 
paid. One day’s interest is 1-865 of 5 per cent, or 1-73 of the 
principal.) 

6. Counting 360 days to the year, what is the interest of 
$600 from January 1, 1900, to January 31, 1901, at 5 per 
cent? (Count exact number of days, including January 1, 
1900, and January 31, 1901. The interest of one day is 1-360 
of 5 per cent, or 1-72 of the principal.) 


= 


7. Find the difference in the amounts of No. 5 and No. 6 
of the above examples. 

8. The principal of a note is $900, rate 4144 per cent, the 
interest $83.0875. Find the time. 

9. What principal at 6 per cent will amount to $823.20 in 
2 years, 11 months and 6 days? 


built a house on 





ORIGINAL TEST PROBLEMS. 
By Louis Baer. 


Series A. No. 8. 


1. A merchant paid $48.50 for a watch and sold it at a 
gain of 25 1-5 per cent. What did he sell it for? 

2. Acting as agent for the Chicago Grain Company, I 
purchased 10,000 bushels of wheat at 72c a bushel, paid 
1-5e a bushel for weighing, 5c a bushel for freight, 3-5¢e a 
bushel for insurance, 1 1-5¢ a bushel for unloading it from 
the car into the elevator at Chicago. The company paid me 
5 per cent on all the money expended for the wheat. Find 
the total cost of the wheat. 

8. Find the interest of $960 at 544 per cent for 3 years, 
38 months and 8 days. 

4. Counting 360 days to the year, what is the interest 
of $848 at 6 per cent for the month of September? 

5. Counting 365 days to the year, what is the interest of 

$730 at 5 per cent for February, 1899?- 

6.. The principal is $400, the time 2 years, 3 months, 9 
days, the interest $50.05. Find the rate. 

7. Samuel Davis paid Noah Wells $131.90 interest on 
$600 at 6 per cent. How long did Mr. Davis have the money? 

8. The exact interest of a certain principal is $291.1082, 
the time 5 years, 5 months, 15 days. Find the principal. 

9. Find the amount of a note of $100 at 6 per cent, dated 
January 3, 1900. 

10. 66 2-3 per cent of 999 is 33 1-3 per cent less than what 
number? 

11. There are 240 boys and 260 girls enrolled at the Mon- 
roe School; 215 boys and 285 girls at the Webster School. 
Sixteen boys and 34 girls were transferred from the Monroe 
School to the Webster School. The pupils now attending 
the Monroe School are what per cent of the number at- 
tending the Webster? 
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BUSY WORK. 10. How much is: 


Yi, ? Yi of 3 1% of 2x2? 

By Elmer E. Beams, A. M. ¥ af vad y, of : % a ain 

PRICKING. \% of 16? 4 of 8? Y,of 8x2? 

1. Prick patterns of animals and common objects, first %, of 6? %, of 12? %; of 6x3? 

traced and dotted by teacher. % of 8? 1-12 of 19? 14 of 2x2? 
2. Names and addresses, 11. If there were nine eggs in a nest and three were tak- 
3. Sentences or stories. en out, how many would there be left? (Make picture of 

4. Words. Figures. Forms. nest and eggs before and after.) 


EMBROIDERY. 
1, Embroider the already pricked patterns of animals 
and common objects. 
2. Embroider vertical, horizontal and oblique lines, cir- 





cles, squares, etc. 12. How. many cents are three cents and six cents more? 
3. Embroider names. 13. If milk costs three cents a pint, how many pints can 


4. Sentences or stories. 
5. Words. Figures, Forms. 
6. Your name. Your teacher’s name. Do the work neatly. 


I buy with nine cents. (Have pupils illustrate by draw- 
ings, as follows): 


©2020 O66 O66 
LANGUAGE. 


Give the gender of each, with the corresponding term. 


Use each correctly in a sentence: -14. Read and complete: 
king, giant, director, 14 of 2=? Y% of 4=? 
tyro, Jew, editor, 1%, of 9=? 1%, of 6=? 
wolf, prophet, hunter, 3 is 14 of ? 2 is % of ? 
deer, tailor, sorcerer, 14, of 10=? 2 is % of ? 
grouse, tutor, empress, 15. If four caps cost eight dollars, how much will each 
means, abbot, negress, cost? 
author, duke, preceptor, 


baron, lad, waiter. @) 
deacon, mistress, 


9 


2. Use correctly in sentences each of the following a } pa 
words: 





1. Aisle, 6. Crews, 16. What part of eight dollars will each cap cost? 
isle, cruise. 17. John Jones had eleven cows. Seven were in the pas- 
Pll. 7. Dun, ture and the others were in the barn. How many were in 
2. Bale, done. the barn? 
bail. 8. Hoard, 18. This figure is a pentagon. 
3. Breach, horde. How many sides has it? 
breech. 9. Loan, 
4. Broach, lone. . 19. How many pentagons can you make with ten sticks? 
brooch, 10. Mews, 20. Make a story about 2 nuts and two nuts. 
5. Clause, muse. 
— A LESSON IN WRITING. 
PRIMARY NUMBERS. 





1. Name four generals who are living at the present time. 


9 


1. Read and complete: 2. Write a short essay on each of the following subjects: 


3x2=? 3x2=? Our Country’s Flag, Our Home Pets, The Spanish-American 
641=? T+1=? War, Our Sunday-school Excursion, Our Garden, Our New 
7-5=? 24+2=? Possessions. 
6 3s=? 542=? 3. Write a letter to your teacher, One to your cousin. 
2x3=? 5x2=? 4. Write a letter ordering goods. 
34+?=7 5. Write an answer announcing shipment of goods. 
2. How many threes in eight, and how many over? 6. Write a check. 
3. What two equal numbers equal eight? 7. Write a receipt for money paid you. 
4. What four equal numbers equal eight? 8. Write an invitation to a friend to attend your birth- 
5. Make four lines and divide them into halves. day party. 
6. “Make three lines and divide them into thirds. 9. Name the authors of the following works and write 
7. Make a pictare of a gallon and a quart measure. all you can about each author: “The Sketch-Book,” “‘Open- 
8. How many quarts in three gallons of water? ing of a Chestnut Burr,” “Kenilworth,” “Robinson Cru- 
9, In eight gills of water, how many quarts? soe,” “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” “In His Steps.” 

















A FEW QUESTIONS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. Tell the properties of the bones. 

2. What is a joint? The kinds. 

3. What is cartilage? Where found? 

4. During what part of the day are we shortest? Why? 
5. About how long does it take a broken bone to unite? 
6. What is a poison? 

7. How does tobacco injure the bones? 

8. What besides tobacco is a poison? 


9. What effect does it have upon the bones? 
10. Of what use are the muscles? 





FOR THE GRAMMAR CLASS. 


Children often find it very difficult to understand that a 
word which is usually one part of speech may be used as 
another part of speech by changing its relation to the other 
words. In order to help over this difficulty, it is well to 
have frequent drills upon words that-are often used as dif- 
ferent parts of speech. The following exercise on the word 
“but” will be found helpful and ought to suggest a similar 
plan for the treatment of many other words: 





AN EXERCISE ON ‘‘BUT.”’ 

Dispose of “but” as used in each of the following sen- 
tences: 

1. He did nothing “but” find fault. 

2. They came “but” to return. 

8. The longest life is “but” a day. 

4. They found him all “but’dead from the effects of the 
gas. 

5. There’s not a white hair on his head “but” tells of 
grief. 

6. There is no hearthstone howsoe’er defended, 

“But” hath one vacant chair. 


7. No one “but” he came. 
8. No one “but” him came. 
9. Summer has gone, “but” it will return again. 


10. Not a leaf flutters to the ground “but” God orders it. 
Write original sentences using “but”— 

As a co-ordinate conjunction. 

As a subordinate conjunction. 

As a preposition. 

As an adverb. 

As a relative pronoun. 


oe ad al de a 





GEOGRAPHY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 

In order to understand the important current events as 
they are transpiring from day to day, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the pupils are thoroughly taught the geography of 
the Eastern countries. The following outlines will be found 
helpful in studying Asia and its surroundings: 


CHINA, 

1. Location in reference (a) to the United States; (b) to 
Great Britain. 

Jse the globe and the Mercator’s map. Pupils should 
make imaginary journeys from New Haven and London to 
Hong Kong. 

2. Outline: Siberia, Korea, Pacific Ocean, French Indo- 
China—why so called? British Indian, Himalaya Mountains, 
Mt. Everest and its approximate height. 

3. Extent. Compare area with United States. 

4. Relief features. Plateau of Tibet. Why is Tibet so 
cold and dry and the country just south of it, over the 
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mountains, so warm and productive? Desert of Gobi,Amoor 
River, Hoang-ho River, Yangtze River, plain of China— 
how has this been made? Himalaya Mountains—Mt. Ever- 
est, Altai Mountains. 

Note the boundaries of the empire are chiefly natural 
boundaries. Is China peculiar in this respect, or are there 
other countries with natural boundaries? Do you think the 
fact that China has natural boundaries has had any effect 
upon the people as a whole? What reason can you assign 
for countries having natural boundaries? 

Relief features are of great importance. 

5. Climate. Pupils should find out themselves by means 
of the relief of Asia what the modifications of the climate 
must be and the causes for the same. Rainfall should of 
course. be included. Dwell especially upon the causes of 
the climate. This may serve for a review of climate. 

6. Productions and _ resources. (a) Agricultural—tea, 
rice, sugar, opium. (b) Mineral—great resources of coal 
and iron, but are little developed. Why so? (c) Animal— 
Make list of animals that are natives of Asia. Silk. 

7. Occupations. (a) Chiefly agriculture; (b) manufactur- 
ing, mostly by hand; (c) trade and transportation. Few or 
no railroads. Why? Little foreign commerce. Why? 

8. People. What have they invented? 

9. Education. Very brief. 

10. Government. Very brief. 

11. Religion. Very brief. 

12. Cities. Peking, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Canton. 

13. Special. Great wall; recent events; relation of Rus- 
sia and England to China. 

Japan. Island Empire. Volcanic. (a) Is its climate 
moist or dry, and why? (b) main productions and resources; 
(c) chief occupations; (d) people—compare with Chinese; 


(e) education; (f) Tokio and Yokohama; (g) Commodore 
Perry; (h) recent history. 

Malasia— Australasia— Polynesia— 
Philippine, Australia, Sandwich, 
Spice, Papua, Caroline, 
Celebes, New Zealand, Ladrone, 
Java, Tasmania, Friendly, 
Sumbawa. Caledonia, ete. Samoan, 


Marquesas, ete. 


Cites— Seas, Gulfs, Bays— 
Manila, Celebes, Straits— 
Batavia, Java, Sunda, 
Sydney, Coral, Malacca, 
Melbourne, New Zealand, Macassar, 
Adelaide, Carpentaria, Torres, 
Perth, Australian Bight. Bass, 
Hobart Town, Cook. 
Honolulu, 
Auckland, 





THE BLEST. 

Who are the blest? 
They who have kept their sympathies awake, 
And scattered joy for more than custom’s sake— 
Steadfast and tender in the hour of need, 
Gentle in thought, benevolent in deed; : 
Whose looks have power to make dissension cease, 
Whose smiles are pleasant, and whose words are peace. 





Let us be content to work, 
To do the thing we can and not presume 
To fret because it’s little. 
—E. B. Browning. 
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UNDINE. By F. de La Motte Fouque. 
Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. 174 
pp. Price 40 cents. 

This is one of the publisher’s new il- 
lustrated Vade Mecum series. It has an 
illuminated title page, ornamental in- 
laid sides and back, making a beauti- 
ful volume. The story is a weird story 
of enchantment and witchery, written 
in clear and beautiful style, with some 
wholesome lessons. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR- 
BEARERS. By John Burroughs. 
With fifteen illustrations in colors. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. 149 pp. Price $1. 

This is a fine book for children, 
printed in large type on a page with 
wide margin. In simple speech, the 
ways of various animals are interest- 
ingly told. W.f. i. 


WILDERNESS WAYS. By William J. 

Long. Second series. Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. 154 pp. 

This beautiful book contains some 
tales about eight different wild ani- 
mals, all being well illustrated. The 
writer not only paints these creatures 
as they are, but gives most entertain- 
ing glimpses of his own experience 
with them. W. C. L. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By Henry F. Hewes, A. B., M. D. 
American Book Co., New York. 


This book is intended as a text-book 
for general education in the schools. 
The unity of the body is kept in mind 
in all the disctissions. A special fea- 
ture is the experimental. work, which 
is intended to enable the teacher to di- 
rect the pupils in original investiga- 
tion, which is the proper method of 
instruction. There is a separate chap- 
ter on alcohol and alcoholic liquors. A 
series of questions helps to clinch the 
facts in each chapter. The illustrations 
are abundant, and there is a helpful 
glossary and a full index. W.C. L. 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. 
Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 

In these days when there is so much 
of the superficial in literature it is re- 
freshing to come across a book that 
is full of true and noble _ sentiment. 
Such a book is F." Marion Crawford’s 
“In the Palace of the King,” which 


has just issued from his pen. The 
scene of the story is laid in old Mad- 
rid, in the reign of King Philip. In 
marked contrast to the corruption of 
the court life of that period stands 
out the pure and spotless life of the 
heroine, the beautiful Dolores, and of 
the gentle blind Inez, and the noble, 
manly character of Don John of Aus- 
tria, brother to the King. It portrays 
a love that does not hesitate to lay its 
life down, if need be, for the object of 
its love. It is a pleasure to have any- 
thing so perfect as this story. It is 
doubly a being full of hu- 
man sympathy and love, as well as be- 
ing thoroughly artistic. 


A MANUAL OF PERSONAL HY- 
GIENE. Edited by Walter L. Pyle, 
A. M., M. D. W. B. Saunders & Co., 
Philadelphia. 337 pp. Price $1.50. 
This is a very wise and valuable 

book. It contains seven treatises by 

seven different physicians. Hygiene of 
the Digestive Apparatus, of the Skin 
and Its Appendages, of the Vocal and 

Respiratory Apparatus, of the Ear, of 

the Eye, of the Brain and Nervous 

System, and on Physical Exercise. It 

contains much valuable information 

and wholesome advice, which every 
person should have. Both teachers and 
families should have such a book and 
be guided by its contents. The me- 
chanical execution is all that could be 
desired. W. C. L. 


success, 


HOW TO STUDY NATURE. By John 
D. Wilson, Principal Putnam School, 
Syracuse, N. Y. A 12mo book of 67 
pages. Published by C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Price 50 cents. 
This is a flexible manual for teach- 

ers and adapted for use in the study 

of nature in elementary schools. The 
lessons are systematically . arranged 
and the truths are clearly set forth. 

Teachers of science will find it an in- 

teresting aid. G. EB. W. 


ELEMENTS OF SPOKEN FRENCH. 
By Maurice N. Kuhn, B. es L., tutor 
of French in Harvard University. 
American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 88 pages. 
Price 50 cents. 

The present book aims to supple- 
ment the ordinary grammars and read- 
ers now in use, and is so short and 
simple that it can be used by stu- 
dents of any age: The plan consists 
of twenty lessons in which all elemen- 
tary after having been 
analyzed carefully and accurately, are 
grouped together according to phonetic 
similarities regardless of spelling. In 


sounds, 





A Tonic and Nerve Food| 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from worry, insomnia or 
overwork of mind or body, take 
half a teaspoon of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass 
of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 














this way each lesson is an exercise in 
pronunciation and in illustration of a 
particular sound. Following this is a 
short lesson in reading, in which the 
sounds already learned become parts 
of sentences which relate to everyday 
life. By this method the student not 
only learns to speak French and to 
speak it correctly, but he acquires a 
vocabulary which is very large and 
which is possible in no other way with 
the same effort. Fe 


How’s This. 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price Tic. 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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THE SECRETS OF THE SUN AND 
STARRY UNIVERSE. By Henry 
Raymond Rodgers, M. D. A paper 
prepared at the request of the Young 
Men’s Literary Club of Dunkirk, and 
read before that body. Published by 
the City Press Printing House, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

The author maintains that the sun 
and earth and other heavenly bodies, 
which, rotating upon their own axis 
and revolving through space, sets up 
electrical currents. These currents, 
coming in contact with the atmosphere 
of the earth, meet resistance, This re- 
sistance causes heat and light. It 
seems a very plausible theory. 

G. E. W. 


KING KINDNESS AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Helen Wells. C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 118 pages, 
Price 50 cents. 

These eight stories have grown out 
of the work of the author in the pub- 
lic schools of Syracuse as an officer 
of the Bands of Mercy and of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. They are fairy tales, and as 
such appeal to the interest and the 
imagination of children. But they 
deal with nature—with flowers and 
birds and animals, even with the 
clouds and the breezes and the months. 
The titles show the variety of topics: 
“King Kindness and the Witch,” 
“Mother Nature’s House-Cleaning,” 
“The Naughty Raincloud,” “The Story 
of the Lilies,’ ‘What the Maple Sugar 
Said,” “Daisy’s Trip to Fairyland,” 
“The Trouble in Flowerland,” “How 
Breeze Became a Detective.” 

Wee Gods 


WRITING IN ENGLISH: A Modern 
School Composition. By Wm. H. 
Maxwell, M. A., Ph. D., City Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York City; 
and George J. Smith, M. A., Ph. D., 
Member of the Board of Examiners, 
New York City. Cloth, 12mo, 269 
pages. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
Price 75 cents. 

This is a text book for the high 
school, but could be used profitably in 
the seventh and eighth grades. Of all 
the many books published on this sub- 
ject, each one claims a special merit 
over all others. The special merit claim- 
ed for this book is in its general plan of 
development of the subject. It begins 
with a study of the entire composition 
and leads by gradual steps through a 
study of the paragraphs, then = sen- 
tence-construction to a careful study 
of words. I should think it a good 
book. The name of its author is a 


























A Spotless Skin 


And a clear complexion are desired by every woman 
and admired by every man. Many a Foden defect 
may be hidden by the aid and art of fashion. But 
there is no art can hide the blemishes which mark and 
mar the skin. The usual cause of eruptions, pimples, 
boils and similar blemishes, is an impure condition 
of the blood. For this reason lotions or washes ap- 
plied externally can never cure the defect. Indeed 
they often aggravate the disease after a time, and 
render the skin more sensitive and irritable. The 
one thing which will cleanse the skin and brighten 
the complexion is pure blood, and this means that 
the blood must be cleansed from the corrupting 
causes of disease. This blood cleansing and purify- 
ing is perfectly accomplished by Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It entirely eliminates from the 
blood the poisonous elements by which eruptions are 
a and perpetuated. It makes pure blood 
and pure blood makes a pure complexion. 

There is no alcohol in “Golden Medical Discovery” 
and it contains no opium, cocaine or other narcotic. 
It is a purely vegetable preparation, and cannot dis- 
agree with the weakest system when used as directed. 


ind the * Discovery.” 


was entirely cured.” 





Do not experiment with other medicines. There 
is no experiment in the use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It 
stands on its record of cures. It is an experiment to try a substitute medi- 
cine, because there is no evidence of curative 

wer behind it which compares with that be- 


“For about one year and a half my face was badly 
broken out,” writes Miss Carrie Adams, of 116 West 
Main Street, Battlecreek, Mich. “I spent a great 
deal of money with doctors and for different kinds 
of medicine, but received no benefit. At last I read | 
one of your advertisements in a paper, and obtained 
a bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. [f 
Before I had taken one bottle of this medicine I }j 
noticed a change, and after taking three bottles I #f 


Free. The Common Sense Medical Adviser, 
1008 es, and over 700 illustrations, is sent free jf 
on receipt of stamps to cover expense of mailing 
only. Itis a book for every woman, old or young, fi 
married or single, who wishes to make the most jf 
and best of life. Send 21 one-cent stamps for | 
paper covered book, or 31 stamps for cloth bind- 
ing. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 











sufficient recommendation to the pub- 
lic schools. G. EB. W. 


FATE MASTERED—DESTINY FUL- 
FILLED. By W. J. Colville. Orna- 
mental white binding, 52 pages. T. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Price 
35 cents. 

This is one of those helpful little 
books on self-development and_ the 
unfolding of one’s interior forces that 
are proving such a source of inspira- 
tion to so many people to-day. Mr. 
Colville takes the ground that all 
things that cross our paths come as 
conditions that are to be met and 
mastered, and that out of all difficult, 
trying, or even seeming evil conditions, 
good must inevitably come, if we meet 
them fearlessly and wisely—in this 
way we master fate and fulfill our 
destiny. W. C. L. 


AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
By Frank H. Hall, author of “The 
Werner Arithmetic,” “The Arithme- 
tic Readers,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, 248 
pages. Werner School Book Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago and Bos- 
ton. Price 35 cents. 


In his preface’ of this book, the au- 
thor states that the spiral advance- 
ment plan upon which it is built is its 
prominent feature. Five fundamental 
thought-processes of arithmetic, name- 
ly: The uniting of numbers (of things) 
—addition; the separating of numbers 
(of things)—subtraction; the taking of 
numbers (of things) a given number of 
times—multiplication; the finding of 
how many times one number (of 
things) is contained in another number 
(of things)—division; and the finding 
of one of the equal parts of a number 
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(of things)—partition, are the basis of 
this spiral. These processes are well 
grouped in many different forms, and 
are the theme throughout the text. 
is, 33, W. 


REVIVALS AND MISSIONS. By Rev. 
J. Wilbur .Chapman, D. D. Lentil- 


hon & Co., New York. 220 pp. Price 
60 cents. 


This is a discussion, in a concise 
way, by one who may be called an ex- 
pert in this line. For this reason it is 
worth considering by those who are 
interested in the same kind of work. 
It is intended to be a hand-book for 
practical workers. After defining re- 
vivals, there is a brief history of them 
in America, with answers to objec- 
tions, discussions of preparation for, 
methods of work in, indications of, re- 
vivals, and other practical topics of 
special interest to workers. The ‘“mis- 
sions” spoken of are those special ef- 


forts by Episcopal and Catholic 
churches which most nearly  corre- 
spond to the ordinary revival. 

W. ©. i. 


A CHILD OF LIGHT; OR, HERED- 
ITY AND PRENATAL CULTURE 
CONSIDERED IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Newton N. Riddell. Child of Light 
Pub. Co., Chicago. 351 pp. Price $2. 
In the preface, the author says: “I 

have endeavored to reduce the known 

facts: and laws of reproduction to a 

definite science, and present them in 

a non-technical, concise form, hoping 

thereby to enable thoughtful parents 

to apply these laws. to the improve- 
ment of their offspring.” The long list 
of authorities quoted show the author 
to be well read in his theme, and the 
work itself shows him to be a mas- 
ter. The various topics discussed in 
this book are handled in a truly sci- 
entific spirit, with delicacy and rare 
skill. The author is candid and plain 
in his speech, without in any sense 
appealing to morbid curiosity. The 
facts herein stated ought to have wide 
circulation. Every parent should know 
them and be guided by the teaching 
of the book. Every public teacher 
should have them and use them in a 
discreet way. Every person contem- 
plating marriage should study every 
page of the work, and so save him- 
self from being the victim of igno- 
rance. No one can read the book 
without feeling more profoundly the 
dignity and worth of the human soul 


and the immense importance of being 
born aright. W. C. L. 
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carried on at home. 


illustrated circular. 


A Course in Design 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


A means of livelihood, profitable recreation or home beautifying. 
students and graduates are qualified to do work that is well remuner- 
ated in designing wall paper, carpets and other textiles, book covers, 
menus, and in china decoration, ecclesiastical embroidery, etc. 
Our original, simple and thoroughly practical illus- 
trated instruction papers and the personal help of instructors make 
every step of the course readily comprehended. 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 1261, Scranton, Pa. 


Our 


Studies 


Write for free 

















ANIMAL LIFE. A First Book of 
Zoology. By David Starr Jordan, 
Ph. D., L. S. D., President of Leland 
Stanford Junior University; and 
Vernon L. Kellogg, M. S., Professor 
in Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. Cloth, 12mo, 329 pages. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. Price $1.20. 
This book is evolutionary in charac- 

ter. It treats of the relations of ani- 

mals to their surroundings and of 
their responsive fitting or adaptation to 
these surroundings. It is rather an in- 
quiry into and an explanation of why 
animals are as they are. It treats the 
subject from the standpoint of an ob- 
server and encourages observation in 
the student from his very beginning 
of the study of animal life. This phase 
is that to which the attention of the 
most advanced modern biologists has 
heretofore been directed, and is the 
one which the authors maintain should 
be in the student’s mind from his very 
beginning of the study of zoology. The 
book is most clearly and 

written and the illustrations 
merous and apt. 


concisely 

are nu- 
It will be of great 
interest to all students of biology, and 
I prophesy a great demand for it 
everywhere. The names of its au- 
thors are sufficient recommendation of 
its worth. G. E. W. 





THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHME- 
TIC.—By Ella M. Pierce, Supervisor 
of Primary Grades Public Schools, 
Providence, R. I. Square, 12 mo, 149 
pp. Illustrated. Introductory. Price 
36 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., Bos- 
ton, New York and Cnicago. 

This book is intended for pupils of 
about the third grade. It would be a 
good text for pupils who have passed 
through the author’s “First Steps in 
Arithmetic.” The original principles in 


rapid addition and subtraction are 


marked features in the byok. The drills 
are tactfully arranged so as to fur- 
nish much practice in the principles 
simple 


taught. The lessons are so 








that any child of fair Judgment can 
pursue the work in such a logical and 
natural manner as to make arithmetic 
a pleasure rather than a 
dread. 


source of 

G. E. W. 

THE SPANISH VERB: With an in- 
troduction on Spanish pronunciation. 

By Lieut. Peter E. Traub, First U. 

S. Cavalry,’ Assistant Professor of 

French, U. 8S. Military Academy. 

Cloth, 8 vo, 209 pp. Price $1.00. Am- 

erican Book Company, New York, 

Cincinnati and Chicago. 

The annexation of our Spanish col- 
onies inculcates in the public mind the 
necessity of a knowledge of the Span- 
ish language. The pronunciation and 
the verb are the principal difficulties 
in the study of this language. The au- 
thor states that “this book embodies 
the results of the system in vogue at 
the U. S. Military Academy,” which is 
a sufficient recommendation of its 
worth. It will create a revolution in 
the study of the Spanish verb. 

G. E. W. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
By A. R. Hornbrook, A. M., author 
of a Primary Arithmetic and a Con- 
crete Geometry. Cloth, 12 mo, 416 
pp. Price 65 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

This book is well adapted to gram- 
mar school work. Practical work is 
combined with that of a disciplinary 
character, so that the pupil receives an 
excellent training in all the more im- 
portant phases of arithmetic. Business 
arithmetic is well presented. The sub- 
jects are developed in a natural order 
and by easy steps. The treatment is 
inductive and the methods of compu- 
tation are most simple and direct. By 
these methods the pupil is encouraged 
to state the necessary rules and defini- 
tions in his own language. G. B. W. 
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MIND AND HAND: Manual Train- 
ing, the Chief Factor in Education. 
By Charles H. Ham. Cloth, 12 mo, 
490 pp. Illustrated. Price $1.25. Am- 
erican Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 

This is the author’s third edition of 
“Manual Training, the Salvation of 
Social and Industrial Porblems.” The 
solution of the labor question, like all 
other great social questions, lies in 
education. If more attention were paid 
to the subject of manual training in 
our publie schools, honest labor would 
be raised to a dignity scarcely com- 
prehensible. This book gives detailed 
description of laboratory wotk for a 
three years’ course of instruction. It 
includes, also, a brief history of man- 
ual training among various people. It 
is an interesting book. G. E. W. 





I wish to thank you for the most ex- 
cellent paper you have edited during 
1900. In the last three numbers you 
seem to have reached the top rungs of 
the school journal ladder. While every 
issue has been strong, helpful and in- 
spiring, these have quite lifted the 
teacher to a higher plane. I have been 
teaching sixteen years, and have been 
more or less acquainted with the school 


journals of our country, but these 
three issues seem the best to me. My 
teachers join me in this. Wish- 
ing you a Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year to you and yours, not for- 
getting the office people, I am, very 
truly—Moses E. Wood, Horse Cave, 
Ky. 


A FAMILAR CALENDAR 

The 1901 edition of the Columbia 
desk calendar is being distributed by 
the American Bicycle Co., Columbia 
Sales Department, Hartford, Conn. It 
will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of five 2-cent stamps. This unique 
and useful compilation has been issued 
annually for the last sixteen years and 
it has come to be regarded as an indis- 
pensable article in many business of- 
fiecs and homes. 





I regard the Journal as very excel- 
lent— excellent in editorials and in 
contributions. In the present Decem- 
ber number are some fine contribu- 
tions: “Some Problems on Intermediate 
Education,” by Edwin A. Greenlaw; 
“Nobleness of Speech,” by Mayme 
Watson Warren; “Queen Dido,” by 
Estelle Gardiner; ‘Personality in the 
Teacher,” ete. All excellent. Go on 
with your good work.—J. Fairbanks, 
Springfield, Mo. 
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NOTICE TO TAX PAYERS. 


You will please take notice that under the provisions of an 
act of the Legislature, approved Feb. 16, 1899, all current Tax 
Bills become delinquent on and after Jan. 1, 1901, and I will be 
compelled to cherge interest at the rate of one per centum per 
month. To avoid the usual rush Tax Payers are requested to 
call early. 


CHAS. F. WENNEKER, 


Collector of the Revenue 
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The Saturday Evening Post of De- 
cember 22 contained one of a series of 
very strong articles on different phases 
of our national politics by ex-Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland. 


“A Comedy of Cross-Purposes in the 
Carolinas” is the complete novel con- 
tained in the January number of the 
new Lippincott Magazine. It also con- 
tains a number of bright and interest- 
ing short stories, interspersed with 


some beautiful poems. 


With the Delineator in the house, its 
lady readers know that they have the 
very latest “dress news” at hand. The 
science of housekeeping, the care of 
children in sickness and in health, the 
art of living well—in all of these 
things and a great many others this 
magazine is acknowledged to be the 
best exponent in the world. 

Brilliant names crowd the pages of 
the January Success. Joseph Chamber- 
lain discusses England’s future; Admi- 
ral Dewey and General Miles give 
their views on the young men’s 
chances in the army and navy; Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, Thos. A. Edison and 
others discuss the probable condition 
of America, morally and materially, 
fifty years hence. 


The January number of the Ameri- 
can Monthly Review of Reviews con- 
tains important and carefully written 
articles about people, among which 
may be mentioned a sketch of Mark 
Twain, a capital article on Sir John 
Tenniel and his career of fifty years 
with “Punch.” The problem of the 
Philippines is discussed by Mr. Jas. 
B, Rogers. 


McClure’s Magazine for January con- , 
tains the first installment of the Me- 
moirs of Clara Morris, called “Recol- 
lections of the Stage and Its People.” 
A character study of Emperor William 
is intensely interesting. “Great 
Achievements in Modern Bridge Build- 
ing” is vividly sketched. It also con- 
tains a number of stories. 


“Illustrative Notes” om the Sunday- 
school lessons for 1901 will be hailed 
with delight by all Sunday-school 
workers. It contains 400 pages, con- 
sisting of explanatory and critical 
comments, helpful suggestions, practi- 
eal observations, numerous _ pictorial 
illustrations and accurate maps. It is 
issued by Eaton & Mains, New York 
City, and by Jennings & Pye, of Cin- 
cinnati, at the very low price of $1.25. 


Littell’s Living Age will present in 
1901 the ablest essays and reviews, the 
most interesting sketches of travel and 
discovery, the best poetry, the most 
biographical, historical, scientific and 
political information from the entire 
body of foreign current literature and 
from the pens of the ablest writers of 
the day. “The Treasure,” “A Parisian 
Household” and ‘Memories of My 
Childhood and Schooldays” will appear 
as serials during the year. 


The hearty reception which musi- 
cians everywhere accorded the original 
Beacon Song Collection, compiled by 
Mr. Griggs a few years ago, has led 
to the production of “The Beacon Song 
Collection No. 2.” It is for use in high 
schools, colleges, etc., and contains pa- 
triotic songs, sacred songs, special 
school exercises, to the number of 250 
songs. In fact, it is a-complete musi- 
eal library for schools of the higher 
grade. It is issued by Silver, Burdette 

&Co., at the low price of 72 cents, 
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THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 











Scribner’s Magazine for January is 
replete with good things. Thomas F. 
Millard gives a critical comparison of 
the merits and defects of the various 
armies on the field in China. Henry 
Norman tells of “The Russian of To- 
day.” Stephen Bonsal relates the ad- 
ventures of a voyage in a plague ship 
along the China coast. 


A glimpse of the luxury with which 
rich Americans surround themselves is 
given in the January issue of the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, under the title of 
“Housekeeping in a Millionaire’s Fam- 
ily.” Chas. Major tells a_ thrilling 
“Blue River Bear Story;’ Howard 
Clifford contributes another chapter 
of “The Story of the Young Man.” In 
fact, this issue is filled from cover to 
cover with matter which interests, in- 
structs and pleases. 


“Helps for Ambitious Girls” has just 
been issued from the pen of William 
Drysdale, and aims to assist girls in 
selecting a calling. Girls with ambi- 
tion are not only told what to do in 
order to succeed, but they are shown 
how to do it. Although the volume is 
full of information, it contains no 
prosy pages, for its author is an adept 
at mingling his information with anec- 
dote and humor. The book is issued 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co., and sells for 
$1.50. 


In his dainty little book, “Good Man- 
ners and Success,” Mr. Orison Swett 
Marden shows how good manners are 
essential to the highest success in life. 
He recommends the habit of self-con- 


trol, and speaks of the care of the per- 
son and the habit of dressing neatly as 
an index of character. It is beautifully 
bound in white, and makes a useful as 
well as an ornamental holiday gift. It 
issues from the-press of T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., of New York City. and the price 
is 35 cents. 

The 
History has 


number of Current 
an unusual abundance of 
timely articles, among them reviews of 
the most recent developments in China, 
South Africa, and our new 
American possessions. As a systematic 


December 


Europe 


summary of contemporary history, no 
one who attempts to keep in touch 
with the news of the world should be 
without this record of all 
that is worthy of permanent preserva- 
tion. Current History Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


convenient 


Out of the thousands of books that 
yearly emanate from the press, a large 
proportion of them neither give tem- 
porary nor lasting mental nourishment. 
In a charming little volume entitled 
“Books That Nourish Us,” Mrs, Annie 
Russell Marble definitely points out 
not only the classes of literature which 
are worthy of our attention, but she 
mentions the titles of many which she 
considers worthy of being read. This 
book is published by T. Y. Crowell & 


Co., New York City. Price 25 cents. 


“School Teachers 


Do your scholars make a noise with 
their chairs or settees scraping on 
the floor? Does it annoy you? Our 
patent rubber chair tip and 
buffers prevent all this. Send 


for catalog and prices. 

THE ELASTIC TIP CO., 

370 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, MAss. 

. 
FR EE Book Store by Mail. 

Wholesale Prices, 
Write for our catalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; poste 
age6cents. Advertises 15.000 ooks, Bibles, 
y Pee magennnerry ae Prices, 
OKs carried in stock. Best catalo; - 
ed and sent free of charge, sideman 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO.,266-8 Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


ALABASTRO CASTS 

; 50c and Upwards, Prepaid. 
Beautiful Alabaster Finish Repro- 
ductions; Bas Reliefs, Medallions, 
Ancient and Modern Busts, Statues. 


REXFORD BELLAMY & CO. 
53 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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2 A New Singing Book 
For High Schools and Academies - 


Sharps and Flats is full of bright, spark- 4 
ling music and well graded exercises. Why b 
not use a book that will interest the pu- 

= and make easy work for the teacher? y 
*rice 60c. Sample copy 30c. 3 
R. H. Randall, 19 Van Buren St.,Chieago, Ill. > 
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HOME Tre University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and 

STU OY one courses by correspond- 

ence in 28 of its Departments, 

including Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 

English, Mathematics, Pysiography, Zoology, 

Physiolgy, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. 

University credit is granted for college courses 

successfully completed. Work may begin at 
any time, For circular address 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
(Div. H), CHicaGo, ILL. 





yearly to Christian Man or Wo- 
man to qualify for permanent 
position of trust in your home 


county to manage our correspondence. En- 
close self-addressed stamped envelope to H. 
A. SHERMAN, General Secy., Corcoran Build- 


ing, opp. Treasury, Washington, D.C 














HOWALTER'S 
SOLUTION 
BOOK. 2.2 


If you knew the contents of this 
book you would send us your order 
by next mail. 

We not only have the 
best teacher’s beok pub- 
lished on this subject, 
but the only complete 
arithmetical reference 
and solution book on 
the market. If youarea 
teacher you will buy this 
book sooner or later; it 
would be ecomomy to 
buy it now. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Ifthe 
book does notplease you 
on receipt of same, re- 
turn it to us and we will 
refund your money. It 
now requires two edi- 
tions per year to supply 
the demandof the teach- 
ers for this popular new work. Seventh edition 
now in press. Acopy of the latest edition, 454 pp., 
handsomely bound in Cloth and Gold, postpaid, 
$1.50; cheaper binding, $1.85. ‘‘What Educators 
Say’’ of the book sent upon request. AGENTS 
WANTED. Address J. B. FK. SHOWALTER & 
CO., EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA. 


ARITMETICAL 
REFERENCE AND 
Sotvrion Boor 


COMPLETE 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY, 
STUCKSTEDE & BRO., 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes, 
of best quality Copper and tin 
2836 & 2838 S, 3d St., St. Louis, Mo. 








TEACH ERS; Send for catalogue of 

9 Chromo Reward and 
Souvenir Cards, Drawing, Composition, 
Language, History, Reading, Alphabet, 
Busy- Work, Number, Sentence, Perfect, 
Honor, Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards. 
speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Entertain- 
ments, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
‘Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Certificates, and various 
usefnl supplies for teachers. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARF EN PA. 





MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


deny approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, His- 
tory, Language Work,Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Phyetlory Phsychology, Physics 
BOSTON, EW YOR fl 


Political Kconomy, Mythology, Music, etc. 


K. CAGO, 
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These masterpieces of literature gathered into our 
school libraries are the outcome of the world’s great 
minds. Why not furnish these to your child—your 
children—instead of the dribbling of small minds? It 
is wise to furnish the best. 





Aids to American History Study 
The Riverside Biographical Series 


Being Little Studies of Great “Gy? Issues for 1900-1905 
Americans. ee 
NOW READY 
ANDREW JACKSON, - - - - 
JAMES B. EADS,- - - -. - 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, - - 





By W. G. Brown. 
By Louis How 
By Paul E. More. 


IN PREPARATION. 


PETER COOPER, by Rossiter W. Raymond. MERIWETHER LEWIS and : 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, by Henry C. Merwin. WILLIAM CLARKE, by William R. Lighton. 
WILLIAM PENN, by George Hodges, GENERAL GRANT. 


Each volume, small 16mo, about 100 pages; School 
Edition with hali-tone portrait, - - - - 50 cents net. 


Library Edition with photogravure portrait, - 75 cents. 


Although somewhat limited by the small size of the volumes the effort 
will, nevertheless, be in each case to give an agreeable personal sketch 
of the subject, to present graphically his character and achievements, and 
to point out the contribution that he has made to the development of the 
country. It is expected that these small volumes will become valuable 
adjuncts to the definite text-book study of American history. 


A Descriptive Circular will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, 1145. 17th Street, 378-388 Wabash Av., 
Boston. NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 





THE EVOLUTION 
OF DODD,  #-# 


BY 


WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH. 


HIS GREAT BOOK bound in library cloth binding, 
sent postpaid for Fifty Cents, or given with one 








year’s subscription to the American Journal of Edu- 
cation for only $1.25. 








ETERNAL LIFE SERIES. 


ANTUNES eS 


4 
FS) 
i 


Finely printed on extra laid paper, with portrait of 


author in each volume. Handsomely bound. New designs’ 
in Silver and Inks. 


PRESe ener eye 


. Hymns of Praise and Gladness 


pe IN sdocncanmectagdaue: cceccucensd Hannah Whitall Smith 
. Gamblers and Gambling 


Per volume, postpaid...................0...80 cents. 
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Am very much pleased with your 
valuable paper.—Nora M. Barber, Sa- 


lem, O. 





Your “Busy Werk” received, and I 
am very much pleased with them.— 
Lulu Duvall, Peyton, Col. 





Your Journal is full of good things 
and is appreciated very highly.—Lon 
C. Blume, Granite, IIl. 





I think you have the best educational 
paper in the country for the money.— 
Samuel Janes, Chillicothe, O. 





I am much pleased with the Journal 
and shall do all I can to place it in the 
hands of my teachers.—J. B. William- 
son, Witcherville, Ark. 





I find your paper very helpful to me 
in many ways. I find so many things 
to use in the school room.—M. Z Spahr, 
Alvin, Tex. 





I ean congratulate you on the’ im- 
mense improvement in your Journal 
over the days when I knew it well—S. 
W. Simpson. 





I enjoy reading the Journal very 
much and have derived much benefit 
from it. It pays to read good papers.-— 
Miss Belle Helmick, Memphis, Mo. 





I think your Journal good, and will 
do what I can to induce my teachers 
to read it—H. N. Stamper, Superinten- 


dent Grant City Schools, Grant City. 
Mo. 





Please send me my paper, as I need 
it in my school, and find it a “teach- 
er’s friend,” and very useful and full 
of points on all educational topics.— 
John H. Zimmerman, Bethalto, III. 





I very much appreciate the Journal, 
and desire to congratulate you on the 
great improvement in it during the 


past two years.—J. A. Miller, Fergu- 
son, Mo. 





We have had good returns from the 
three ads prior to this and have been 
favored with good positions in your 
paper.—Wabash Business College, 
Montpelier, O. 





Our business is moving off nicely and 
we ascribe part of our success to the 
American Journal of Education.—The 


Central Teachers’ Agency, Colum- 
bus, O. 


The American Journal of Education 
is a leader—Marcus S. Vinsan, Hiram, 
Ark. 

I always look forward with great 
pedagogical delight to the time of the 
month when I may with reason ex- 
pect the arrival of your Journal—Net- 


tie D. Barron, Webster Groves, Mo. 


I must say it is one of the best jour- 
nals that 
therefore, 
ing it before the 
try.—E. M. 
Milan, Mo. 


comes to my desk. I am, 
aid you in plac- 
teachers of this coun- 


Wilson, Com. of Schools, 


willing to 





The ‘Martin Teachers’ Bureau, 





G. H. MARTIN, A. B., Manager 
Flushing, Mich. 


Teachers seeking positions should write at 
once. Prompt and efficient service. 





SUMMER SESSION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 5 to August 16, 1901. 


84 Courses in 19 Departments. Single tuition, 
$25. Inexpensive a tiveng. For Circular and Book 
of Views, addres 


THE REGISTRAR, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
t aca, N. Y. 


Adinonns Bimal School, 
...Jamestown, Ark... 


Offers a special non-resident course, leading 


to any degree. Thorough and practical. Rates 
reasonable; payments easy. 
Address, 
DR. GRAHAM, 


PRESIDENT. 


‘CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY | 
~ .F. CLARK 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 
GHIGAGO 
) Years in Chicago. 


“OUR PLATFORM” giving full information 
about m methods and sc jeope of our work. 





Twelve (i2 Send for 








for MODERN 

CcUL TU RE 
desired in every 
city town and vil- 
ge. Pleasant work and large commissions. 
rie} two references and full particulars and 

free equipment will be mailed you. 

MODERN CULTURE MAGAZINE Co., 

Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI, 
FOUNDED IN 1840 


Has departments of Language, Science, 
History, Economics, Philosophy, and Peda- 
gogy, and also of Law, Medicine, Engi- 
neering, (Civil, Electrical, Sanitary and Me- 
chanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science, and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia. Mo. Instruction is 
given in Military Science and Tactics also, 
and in Stenography and Business Forms. 

All Departments Open to Women. 

Tuition Free. 


Fourteen buildings, supplied with water, 
steam heat, andelectricity. New greenhouse 
and laboratory of Horticulture. New labo- 

ratories of Physiology, Bacteriology, and 
Pathology in Medical department. Furni- 
ture, library, and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. 
Ninety Professors, Instructors and 
Assistants inthe whole University, 


Examinations for entrance are held in Col- 
umbia during the four days preceding the 
opening of the university. For cadetship 
apply to your senator or representative. 
The school of Mines and Metallurgy, at 
Rolla, is a department of the University. 





For catalogue, address, 
IRVIN SWITZLER, Registrar, 
Columbia, Mo. 











The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington Street, 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS. 
5th ore. 20 states. Correspondence invited. 


NTE ft neeny by an ex- 
WA perienced, examined 

entleman teacher. Modern languages 
and music. Address J. W., office of THE AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDU CATION, 217 Olive Stree}, 


St. Louis, Mo. 











SONGS FOR YOUNG “AMERICA. 
A book of songs for our public schools. They 
touch the social, intellectual, moral and pat- 
riotic life of the scholar and can be used in 
any grade. 128 pages. Sample 10c. 

THE EVANGELICAL PUB, CO., CHICAGO. 


TEA od ro RS , We mail free our 

’ « 100 page catalogue 
of Teachers’ School Supplies, Embossed, Mount- 
ed, Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, 
Reward, Gift and Teachers’ Books, Speakers, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Dialogues, Kecitations, 
Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, Farces, Entertain- 
ments, Aiphabet, Number, Drawing, Reading, 
Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards,School 
Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc. 


Address, A. J, FOUCH & C0., Warren, Pa. 


ST. LOUIS-PEORIA LINE. 
(C.,P. & St. L. R. R.—St. L., C. & St. P. Ry.) 








rain. Depart. Arrive. 
Peoria. Pekin and Grafton 
a, aa a  . Se 
Springfield and Grafton Mail* 4:30 P Ene tittencs 
Springfield and Grafton Mail *10:55am 
Peoria, Pekin, Springfield & 
Grafton Express Soleenntaneredl . © 7:30pm 


* Daily. & Except Monday. 
! Except Sunday. Sunday only. 
Except Saturday. - Saturday only. 








|The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, 


1543 Glenarm Street, 
DENVER, - - - 


COLORADO. 


We want 
competent 
teachers. 

We recommend 
no others. 


“= FRED DICK, Ex State Supnrintennent, wotactti 





The Central Teachers’ Agency, 


Agency can render you such efficient service. 


RUGGERY BLDG., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
We have constant calls for first-class teachers for 





f you desire a position in the 
Middle, Central or Southern 
States, enroll with us. No other 


all grades of Public School and College work. Write us and we will tell you honestly what we can 
Reference Book free, 


do for you. 


ADAMS & COMPHER, Managers. 























It is the best I have examined.— 
- Herbert MacCutcheon, Midland, Mich. 





I like your paper more and more 
every issue.—G. R. Brewer, Crab Or- 
chard, Ill. 





I am well pleased with the Journal. 
Every number seems to grow better.— 
R. C. Alram, Sullivan, Mo. 

I consider it one of the best educa- 
tional papers that comes to my desk.— 
J. A. Hylton, Ava, Mo. 





I enjoy your paper very much.—W. 
W. Thomas, Principal Webster County 
Schools, Marshfield, Mo. 

I am well pleased with the Journal. 
It is live and interesting, and I think 
will prove highly satisfactory when its 
merits are discovered.—Harry H. Rog- 
ers, Wheatland, Mo. 


I like the American Journal of Edu- 
cation very much indeed, and rest as- 
sured I shall not hesitate to speak a 
word in its praise when opportunity 
offers. Wishing you success, I remain, 
yours truly—T. J. McLain, Thayer, Mo. 

I have been well pleased with the 
past numbers of the American Jour- 
nal of Education. Trust you will se- 
cure a large number of subscriptions 
from this county.—Walter R. Kimzey, 
County Superintendent, Tamaroa, IIl. 





B. & oO. S-W. 


**ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.” 


ST. LOUIS. PITTSBURG. 

CINCINNATI. WASHINGTON. 

LOUISVILLE. BALTIMORE. 

COLUMBUS. PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK. 

serween tHe EAST “xo WEST, 


BETWEEN THE 
Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, 
Palatial Ladies’ Coaches, 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleep- 
ing and Observation Cars. 


B. & O.S-W. DININGCARS. Meals Servedala 
carte at POPULAR PRICE3. 


For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables, and Sleeping 
Car Space—call on any Ticket Agent or address, 
oO. P. Me CARTY, 
General Pass. Agt., 
Cincin nati, Ohio, 


G. B. WARFEL, 
Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


Authors and their Homes, 
Famous Paintings, Architecture, etc. 


225 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 
175 MADONNAS. 

Our Pictures are superior to any others. A comparison 
will prove this. Send 4 cents in stamps for four sample pic- 
tures and 24-page catalogue, illustrated with thirty (30) 
pictures. 


ONE CENT EACH, 120 FOR $1.00. 
SIZE, 5 1-2x8. 1700 SUBJECTS. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 














| HOLMAN’S— 


Self Pronouncing 


Teacher’s Bible 
ab 


Printed on fine white paper and 
bound in good durable leather, Di- 
vinity Circuit, Round Corners, Red 
under Gold Edges. 


This Bible contains the Concordance, Index, References, 
Maps, and all the latest helps. 


It [see wee 
Self Pronouncing. 


This Bible is fully guaranteed in every respect, and if 
not satisfactory may be returned at our expense. 


We send this Bible, postpaid, for only $2.00. 
__ PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 217-219 Olive Str., St. Louis, Mo. 





-- HOME STUDY:: 


‘Going to school by mail’’ is a pronounced success. Exceptional advantages 
are now offered to persons who desire to pursue a course of study at home by 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE 


DES MOINES, IO 





This institution, in ability of faculty, in thorough and practical courses, in 
methods of instruction, and in satisfactory results to students is the leading Cor- 
respondence School in the United States. Courses are offered in Languages, 
Mathematics, Literature, History, Science, Law, Pedagogy, Steam and 
Electrical Engineering, Pharmacy, Commercial Branches, Stenography and 
Telegraphy. 

Expenses are very moderate. Students may enroll at any time. Send for 
PROSPECTUS containing detailed information. Mailed free upon application to 
the President, Cc. C. REARICK, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Why try to “stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
» you will buy for- 
} ever. There is 
Nothing as good; 
7 7, don’t P dais the 
Ya, »bstituter. 
MAJOR’S. ts a MAJOR’S LEATHER. 
Twonnparatnceeaie ie best. ee tetee em, 
ESTABLISHED 1 
15 and 25 cents per bottle s “tin druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 











IT’S THE BEST 


KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL, 
Big Four Route, 


-- FROM .. 


—=— TF. Louls— 
000... 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


—ST. LovIS— 
e-TO.. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI 
ano WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bunting Flags! 








IN VIEW OF THE MOVEMENT FOR A 
MORE GENERAL USE OF THE 
STARS AND STRIPES, 


especially in connection with the educa- 
tion of American youth, we have made 
special arrangements to furnish best 
all-wool bunting, sewed flags at the 
FOLLOWING Low PRICES: 

5 feet long....$ 4 25 | 20 feet long... $14 55 

6 feet long... 2 90) 25 feet iong.... 20 00 

8 feet long.... 3 00/28 feet long.... 24 50 
10 feet long... 4 25/30 feet long... 27 00 
12 feet long... 6 00/32 feet long... 30 00 
14 feet long... 8 85) 36 feet long.... 32 50 
16 feet long... 11 10} 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
a7 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





“Grand Clubbing Offers. 


FOR 1900-1901. 


$9.50 In Magazines For Only $5.00 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS - $2.50 








Review of Reviews must be a new subscription All five sent to one OF 
in all our offers, all others new or renewal. 
McCLURE’S - - 1,00 separate addresses 


CURRENT LITERATURE : 3.00 
SUCCESS .- - - - 1.00 
COSMOPOLITAN . - 1.00 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF oo 
EDUCATION - - 1,00 5 = 
= 


12 months for 


(Home Magazine or Pearson’s will be EQ. 50 
sent in place of Cosmopolitan, 
if desired.) 


OTHER OFFERS. 


Regular Our 
Price. OGer. 
$9.50 Success, Current Literature, McClure’s, Review of Reviews 

(new only), Home Magazine and AMERIC nen pee OF EDU- 

I te ncicaes Csceerseatoobacsce tteesacbes Seckvascorscesmeonssesece MAM DD 
$9.50 Success, Current  Eeatabere, McClure’: s, ‘Review ot Reviews 

(new only), Cosmopolitan and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDU- 


I faci sca ian Saco Ddn aniline igecasssculp sien Sv take a iaoiblacss, xobicicnceniad ta idoKoke dus stuneedaaiewh 5.00 
Review of Reviews Must Go to a New Subscriber. 
$7.00 Success, McClure’s, Home siceetteani and AMERICAN pene. 
OF EDUCATION.. ie ae ; 4.25 
$7.00 Success, McClure’: 8, Cosmopolitan and AMERICAN Journ. AL OF 
EDUCATION . Secliceniins aiadicsineenctonieasinte Gelomedeniiadaccabualict) Mladnee scien tneiahete seseslabonese 4.25 
$7.00 Success, McClure’s s, , Pearson’ s ond AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION.. eds pos cid ans eladiadabudiin atooavecs ‘gunna bubledios heans becuase aia Deaieiesi aes tesetieks week 4.25 
$7.00 Success, C emopoliten, "Home Magazine and AMERICAN Jour- 
Ar PRT NED sickest as, cen Cncene srcessapremesprsaiedi vn tvijabestassnerss suck iaoeoses 4.00 
$7.00 Success, Pearson’s, Home Magazine and AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION............ Silas «>. ashsuscablorapauuboibichients ‘Sigipcainisia” Soipehnen 4.00 
$7 00 Success, Pearson’s, Cosmopolitan and AMERICAN Jou RNAI, OF 
NIN see haricke sted enceceseansedh ess crresion 00s sass bauocs Atnpielonemniasilarogeinl woncanes bute 4.00 
$6.00 Success, McClure’s and AMERICAN Jou RNAL OF EDUCATION. 3.75 
$6.00 Success, Home emananii and AMERICAN JOURNAL, OF EDuUCcA- 
TION.....--.. 3.50 
$6.00 Success, Cosmopolitan or Pearson’s and AMERICAN. Journ, AL 
OF EDUCATION.. ee vanes spceenpaesweutibuadonen 3.50 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, NEW SUBSC RIPTIONS WILL BE SENT IN PLACE OF 
CURRENT LITE RATU RE IN ANY OF THE ABOVE COMBINATIONS, 
IF DESIRED. 


$3.00 Success, McClure’s, Home Magazine and AMERICAN obama 


OE TOIT CA TIO oc versnncnvaccecneseens. -<ersenionvnindstbhnkies vinneveness veviieil tesesite vworene 3.25 
$3.00 Success, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan and AMERICAN sides AL, OF 

FERIA asia peace) woven es eeinen csiescevees . 3.25 
$3.00 Success, McClure’s, Pearson’s and AMERICAN JourNAL or Ep- 

UCATION.. 3.25 
$2.00 Success, McClure’s and AMERICAN Jou RNAL oF E SDUCATION 2.75 
$2.00 Success, Home Magazine and AMER. JOURNAL OF Epuc ATION 2.50 
$2.00 Success, Cosmopolitan and AMER. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION... 2.50 
$2.00 Success, Pearson’s and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION...... 2.50 
$2.00 Weekly Globe-Democrat and AMER. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 1.50 
$2.00 Weekly Republican and AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCTAION 1.50 


A Magazine Club in Every School. rad the teachers club 


ther and secure 
these reduced prices forthe best magazines. These remarkable offers are open 
to new subscribers and all old subscribers whose subscription is paid up to date. 
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The Best Books for Boys and Girls 


HANDY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Including Louisa M. Atcorr, SusAN Coo_mpGE, Nora PERRY, HELEN Hunt JAckson, 
LouIsE CHANDLER Mouton, JULIAN H. Ewine, Laura E. RICHARDS, A. G. PLYMTov, etc. 
These are all beautifully printed and very attractively bound in cloth, 


i. 











3. A Little Knight of Labor. 


. Children’s Hour. 


3. Cottage Neighbors. 


30. 


. By Right of Conquest; 


. Dragon and the Raven; or, 
7. Facing Death. 


. Final Reckoning, A. 


with gold and ink stamp on the side. 


These books are ciean, interesting and 


elevating; just the thing for presents, or for the school library. 


SENT POSTPAID FOR 50 CENTS. 


Against Wind and Tide. By Louise 
Chandler Moulton. 


. A Hole in the Wall. By Louisa M. 


Alcott. 

By 
Susan Coolidge. 

By Mary W. 
Tileston. 


. Chop Chin and the Golden Dragon. 


Richards. 
By Nora Per- 


By Laura E. 


10 


ai, 
12. 


—_ 
Ge 


14, 


15. 


16. 


. May Flowers. 


; ge Breasted Kootoo. By Laura 


. Richards. 
ae By Mary Caroline Hyde. 
Hunter Cats of Connorloa, By Hel- 
en Hunt Jackson. 


. Jackanapes. By Juliana H. Ew- 
ing. 
Little Olive the Heiress. By A. 


G. Plympton. 

Man Without a Country. By Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. 
Marjorie’s Three Gifts. 
M. Alcott. 


By Louisa 


By Louisa M,. Al- 
cott. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


Miss Tootsey’s Mission. By the 
author of “Belle,” ““Laddie,” ete. 
Nonsense Songs. By Edward Lear. 
Rags and Velvet Gowns. By A. 
G. Plympton. 


. Story of a Short Life. By Juliana 


H. Ewing. 


22. Sundown Songs. By Laura E. 
Richards. 

23. That Little Smith Girlk By Nora 
Perry. 


. Under the Stable Floor. A Christ- 


mas Story. 
Hyde. 


By Mary Caroline 


. Yan, the Nochie of Tappan Sea. By 


Mary Caroline Hyde. 


THE HENTY BOOKS 


By G. A. Henry, the great story writer for boys. 
39. 


ry. 

7. Curly Locks. By Susan Coolidge. 

8. Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote. By Ju- 
liana H. Ewing. 

9. Four of Them. By Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton. 

25. Among Malay Pirates. A Story 
of Adventure and Peril. 

26. Bonnie Prince Charlie. A Tale of 
Fontenoy and Culloden. 

27. Boy Knight, The. A Tale of the 
Crusades. 

28. Bravest of the Brave, The. With 
Peterborough in Spain. 

29. By England’s Aid; or, The Free- 


ing of the Netherlands (1585- 1604.) 
By Pike and Dyke. A Tale of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
or, with 


Cortez in Mexico. 


. By Sheer Pluck. A Tale of the 
Ashanti War. 
. Captain Bayley’s Heir. A Tale of 
the Gold Fields of California. 
. Cat of Bubastes, The. A Story of 
Ancient Egypt. 
5. Cornet of Horse, The. A Tale of 


Marlborough’s Wars. 

The 
Days of King Alfred. 

A Tale of the 
Coal Mines. 

A Tale of 
Bush Life im Australia. 


40. 


— 


41. 


he 
to 


43. 
44. 


45. 


= 


46. 


i) 


2. In Freedom’s Cause. 


. Lion of St. Mark, 


. Maori and Settler. 


. Orange and Green. 


For Name and Fame; or, 
Afghan Passes. 
For the Temple. 
Fall ef Jerusalem 
Friends, Though Divided. 
of the Civil War. 


Through 
A Tale of the 
A Tale 


A Story of 
Wallace and Bruce. 

In Times of Peril. A Tale of India. 
In the Reign of Terror. The Ad- 
ventures of a Westminster Boy. 


Jack Archer. A Tale of the 
Crimea, 
Lion of the North, The. <A Tale 


of Augustus Adolphus and Wars 
of Religion. 

The. A Story 
of Venice in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. 

A Story of the 
New Zealand War. 


. One of the 28th. A ‘Tale of Water- 


loo. 
A Tale of the 
Boyne and Limerick. 


. Out on the Pampas; or, The Young 


Settlers. 


52 


e 


53. 


56. Under Drake’s Flag. 


— 
A 
= 


60. 


. With Lee in Virginia.. 


Uniform Binding, same as abuve. 
2. St. George for England. A Tale of 


Cressy and Poitiers. 
Sturdy and Strong; or, How 
George Andrews Made His Way. 


. Through the Fray. A Story of the 


Luddite Riots. 


55. True to the Old Flag. A Tale of 


the American War 
dence. 


of Indepen- 


A Tale of 
the Spanish Main. 


7. With Clive in India; or, the Begin- 


ning of an Empire. 
A Story of 
the Amercan Civil War. 


59. With Wolfe in Canada; or, the 
Winning of a Continent. 
Young Buglers, The. A Tale of 
the Peninsular War. 
Young Carthagenian, The. A 


61. 
62. 


63. 


64. 


Perrin & Smith, Publishers, 217 Olive St., St. Louis. 


Story of the Times of Hannibal. 
Young Colonists, The. A Story of 
Life and War of South Africa. 
Young Franc-Tireurs, The. Their 
Adventures in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 

Young Midshipman, The. A Story 
of the Bombardment of Alexandria. 
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HAC & ALTON RR 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—BETWEEN— 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt. 


CHICAGO. ILL. 
D. BOWES, 


Assistant Gen. Passenger Agent, 





Carlton Bldg., 6th and Olive Sts., 
ST. LOUIS,MO 





Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


TOLEDO, DETROIT, SANDUSKY, 
CLEVELAND, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
BUFFALO, | ALBANY, BOSTON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, NEW YORK, PITTSBURG, 
And all points North and Kast. 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To™ 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE. 
Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 

TicKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO, 


NEW SERVICE 





ue 





SAN ANTONIO, 


VIA 
WACO, S. A. & A. P. ann SOU. PAC., 
AND TO 


AUSTIN, 


ViA ELGIN AND H.&T.C. 





Through Tourist Sleepers 


—_TO——__ 


CALIFORNIA, 


Via SAN ANTONIO ano SOU. PAC. 





Quickest and Best Line to 


MEXICO. 


—_—_— 


“KATY FLYER” 


——_ FT 0 


St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City. 


ALL TRAINS HAVE 
FREE KATY CHAIR CARS ano 








BUFFET SLEEPERS. 


CHIGAGOand ST. LOUIS 
Via SPRINGFIELD 


CHANGE OF ROUTE OF 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL R.R. 








The Illinois Central’s Chicago-St. Louis line, 
over which the Daylight Special and the Diamond 
Special trains are:run, has been changed be- 
tween Clinton and Kast St. Louis, the new line 
now being from Clinton via Springfield and 
Litchfield instead of via Decatur and Pana as 
formerly. This is brought about by the recent 
acquisition by the Illinois Central Railroad Com - 
pany of a portion of the St. Louis, Peoria & 
Northern Railway. It gives to the “‘Central” a 
first class through line over its own tracks for 
the entire distance between Chicago and St. 
Louis, reduces the distance by six miles, and 
brings Springfield, the thriving State Capital of 
Illinois, on toa through mainline. From Cnica- 
go to Clinton the line continues to be via Gilman, 
Gibson and Farmer City. On this line the ‘‘Day- 
light Special” has been newly and elegantly 
pe oy and has added to it two new features 
of radical interest, namely, a 


BUFFET-LIBRARY-SMOKINC CAR 
AND A COMPLETE DININC CAR. 


The Buffet-Library-Smoking Car has comfort- 
able lounging chairs, a convenient and well 
stocked buffet, a well selected library of the cur- 
rent books of the day and files of the leading 
monthly and weekly periodicals, and a desk 
supplied with stationery and other facilities for 
writing. The Dining Car has a capacity of thirty 
at a sitting and takes the place of the Compart- 
ment-Cafe, and the Pullman-Buffet features 
previously maintained on this train. It is open 
for meals (served a la carte) during the entire 
run between St. Louis and Chicago. 


New Local Line between 
ST, LOUIS and FEEPORT, 


A through coach is now run between St. Louis 
and Freeport on local trains leaving St. Louis, 
and leaving Freeport, in the morning. Thisisa 
first-class line for such points‘in Northern Illi- 
nois as Bloomington, El Paso, La Salle, Men- 
dota, Forreston and Freeport; and, as good con- 
nection is made by this through car at Freeport 
with the Central’s through Limited trains to 
and from the west, it is also a first-class line for 
Galena, Dubuque and local points west in Iowa. 
Connection isalso made north bound with trains 
for Munroe, Dodgeville and Madison, Wisconsin 


Full particulars concerning the above can 
be had of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 


A. H. Hanson, G. P. A.. Chicago. 
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